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There is a measurably 
greater load area in a roller 
bearing than in other types. 
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The “33” Set 


Aiszive in design and beautifully finished in a soft 

dull silver effect, the “33,” set provides a particularly 
pleasing group of interior hardware fittings, in keeping with 
any enclosed body construction however excellent the 
coachwork and other appointments. 


The exterior beauty of this design is but visible evidence 
of the careful workmanship and finer quality of materials 
that enter into its manufacture. The set entire comprises 
fittings for every requirement with a choice of two styles 
of window regulator and pull-to handles. 





Many other patterns of Ternstedt interior body hardware 
are also available, equally as distinctive and as serviceable. 
This wide selection permits the choice of an appropriate 
design to conform with any type or character of enclosed 
motor car body. 


TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6307 Fort Street West Detroit, U.S.A. 


Division of Fisher Body Corporation 


West Coast Representative 

SCOVEL & SONS COMPANY, 735 Eddy Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
2 poe Representatives 

FOREIGN TRADERS COMPANY, Inc,, 17 Battery Place, New York City 

? JACKSON-BALANCES, Limited 
No. | Charles Place, Drummond St., Euston, N. W. I., London. England 
TOM WILLIAMS, Esq. 
Moreno 625, Buenos Aires, daaeiiins Viable. a 
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Balloon Tire Situation Puzzles 
Car Manufacturers 


Many feel that publicity on new casings was premature. 


Some 


report sales lost through inability to supply low 


pressure equipment. 


Action is likely soon. 


By Norman G. Shidle 


threshold of major developments in the balloon 

tire situation. It appears almost certain that 
definite steps will be taken within the next few 
months to get constructive action on problems of 
standardization, supply and demand, publicity and 
similar questions which at present are causing untold 
confusion and considerable loss of time and money. 
Car manufacturers are somewhat puzzled as to the 
best method of meeting the demands which have 
tushed upon them, but a lot of constructive thought 
is being given to the question. 

This is the almost inevitable conclusion reached 
by any observer with his ear to the ground. Rumbles 
of dissatisfaction with the manner in which balloon 
tires have been brought before the public are coming 
from all directions. Individual car manufacturers 
are beginning to protest vigorously against being 
foreed into use of a particular type of tire before 
they have had time to test its merits thoroughly and 
to redesign other parts of their vehicles to take care 
of technical difficulties which arise with its use. 


[Se automotive industry is standing on the 


TIRE dealers are not at all pleased with the pros- 
of pect of having to double their stocks, and some 
them are reporting that curiosity in regard to bal- 
on tires is considerably in excess of buying demand. 
ire manufacturers are inclined to blame each other 
r various difficulties which have arisen, to lay at 
door of the car manufacturers responsibility for 
multitude of sizes, cynically called “standards,” 


which are being made, and are at odds among them- 
selves as to the type of balloon tire most satisfactory 
from a technical standpoint. 

The clouds have been gathering for some time and 
there is every indication that something is going to 
happen soon. For a while the balloon tire was the 
concern chiefly of technical men and engineers, who 
argued its merits and faults quite vigorously for a 
number of months. Then came the publicity cam- 
paign, waged throughout the country. Newspapers, 
popular magazines and trade publications have been 
flooded with information and propaganda for the 
new tires. Public demand has grown tremendously 
and new car prospects are demanding balloon equip- 
ment. 


OME car dealers have met this demand by putting 

so-called semi-balloons on standard rims, while 
others have been unable to do so because such tires 
leave insufficient fender clearance or interfere with 
steering on the particular car which they are selling. 
In some instances dealers find it difficult to get rid of 
the cars in stock unless they are willing to scrap 
the standard tire and wheel equipment. In addition 
to these technical difficulties, the car dealers have been 
unable to get enough of the new tires to supply the 
demand when they are willing to make changes in 
original equipment. The publicity campaign of the 
tire makers has been so successful that it has far 
outrun their immediate ability to produce balloon 
tires. 
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_These events have taken the balloon tire out of the 
réalm of purely engineering interest. It has become a 
commercial problem of very practical significance. Ex- 
ecutives of car manufacturing companies have begun 
to look askance at this innovation which bids fair to 
interfere with spring business. 

Recently the clouds have gathered more thickly and 
the rumblings of dissatisfaction with the handling of 
the balloon tire situation have become louder. It has 
become increasingly apparent that some reasonable de- 
gree of standardization of balloon tire sizes must be ac- 
complished very soon unless the tire and car industries 








HE opinion of car manufacturers con- 

cerning the present balloon tire situation 
is outlined in the accompanying article. The 
summary given is the result of analyzing 
opinions expressed by a large number of 
important executives of passenger car com- 
panies. 

Most of these executives are quite definite 
in their dissatisfaction with current balloon 
tire conditions, but, on the whole, seem a 
bit puzzled as to just what remedies ought 
to be applied. The special committee re- 
cently appointed by the N. A. C. C. should 
serve admirably as a means of crystallizing 
opinion into action. 








are willing to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on the altar of Isolation. 

It is useless to expect any generally satisfactory bal- 
loon tire standards unless some measure of cooperation 
is achieved between the tire and car manufacturers. As 
pointed out by AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES several months 
ago, the car manufacturer is vitally concerned with the 
standards adopted and cannot be expected to accept 
without question any schedule in the making of which 
he has not had a part. 

The practical truth of this contention is borne out 
strongly by replies from the presidents of leading pas- 
senger car companies to a series of three questions bear- 
ing on the present balloon tire situation. These were 
the queries: 


1. What do you think of the set of 23 balloon tire stand- 
ards which has been set up by the Rubber Association 
of America? Do you believe that this set of standards 
is satisfactory from the standpoint of the car manu- 
facturer or do you think that it should be revised 
through a conference of representatives of both car 
and tire industries ? 

2. What can be done to reduce the present disparity be- 
tween public demand for balloon tires and the ability 
of tire manufacturers to supply them? 

38. What has been your experience in the use of so-called 
balloon tires on cars with wheels of standard size? 


Car manufacturers are practically unanimous in 
thinking that the 23 “standards” set up by the Rubber 
Association of America are unsatisfactory. Individual 
opinions on these standards range all the way from the 
view that they are “too numerous and should be re- 
duced” to the belief that “the whole business of stand- 
ardizing balloon tire sizes is about as bad as it could 
be” and that “the 23 balloon tire sizes as established 
are a bad hash.” 

Some executives are more reserved in their statements 
than are others, but the general impression given by a 
number of opinions is that the balloon tire committee 
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appointed by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce will have plenty of support from its constituents 
in any active remedial measures it may undertake. 

He would be a bold man who would attempt to say 
definitely how all of the problems in the present situa- 
tion might be solved quickly to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. One thing is quite evident, however. Nothing 
can be. accomplished so long as the interests involved 
insist on playing lone hands and in standing fast for in- 
dividual rights to the detriment of progress for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The car manufacturers individually and collectively 
always have been willing to get together with any inter- 
ested group to discuss the questions at issue. Matters of 
standardization, the manufacturers have insisted—and 
guite logically—should be handled through the Society 
of Automotive Engineers which represents, as it were, 
the engineering department of the industry. Thus far 
efforts at any substantial cooperation have met with 
little success. 


Difficulties of Cooperation 


Cooperation, however, is not without its difficulties. 
While a desire for coordinated effort is essential to any 
progress, that in itself will not meet all the needs of 
the present situation. The criticism has been leveled 
against the 8. A. E. that its standardization procedure 
is too slow to cope with a situation demanding imme- 
diate action such as is necessary in the present instance. 
Temporary working “standards” are needed, it is claimed, 
which later may be replaced by final permanent stand- 
ards adopted through the regular lengthy procedure. 

It is contended by some that lack of such a procedure 
has been one of the chief obstacles to more extended co- 
operation between tire and car representatives in set- 
ting up balloon tire standards. 

However this may be there is nothing in the constitu- 
tion or by-laws of the S. A. E. to prevent rapid action 
in any given case when the necessity arises. A good 
many prominent car engineers believe that considerable 
care is necessary in setting up even temporary stand- 
ards if the body approving the schedules is not to find 
it necessary to eat its own words within a very short 
time. 

The present problem in connection with balloon tire 
standards is much the same as that which confronts 
every automobile production manager when sales are 
brisk—speed must be combined with quality. It’s not an 
easy job, but the production men in the factories have 
been able to do it and the men who manufacture stand- 
ards should be equal to the task as well. 


Reasons for 23 Sizes 


From the standpoint of the tire manufacturer it is not 
especially difficult to justify the 23 sizes of balloon 
tires which the Rubber Association has approved. Eight 
of these are sizes intended for replacement on present 
standard 28, 24 and 25-in. rims. Of the remainder, four 
are sizes for 22-in. rims, which have been dictated, as 
we understand it, chiefly by the demands of one large 
car manufacturer. This leaves eleven sizes for 20 and 
21-in. rims of which five are the original sizes approved. 
The remaining six are, in the view even of some tire mak- 
ers, not strictly necessary, but are sizes which, at least 
for the most part, have been included in the list because 
they were wanted by individual car manufacturers. 

Firestone, among the large producers, is understood 
to have confined its production thus far to only the five 
sizes first approved by the Rubber Association, and there 
is reason to believe that others would be glad to do like 
wise except for the replacement sizes which, in 4 sense 
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at least, are not of direct interest to car manufacturers, 
since they are intended chiefly for cars already in ser- 


Certainly no tire manufacturer is desirous of making 
any more sizes than are definitely demanded by his cus- 
tomers. If the car producers can agree among themselves 
to limit the number of sizes they will demand, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the tire producers will make 
only those sizes so far as original equipment business is 
concerned. If, however, any large car producer de- 
mands an “odd” size, whether it is on the list or not, it 
is likely to be made by some tire company with others 
quickly following suit and complicating the situation to 
just that extent. 


Cooperation Essential 


Calling names is not going to help. It is true that 
many car manufacturers have been demanding special 
sizes of balloon tires and that these demands have made 
it difficult if not impossible for the tire companies to 
stick to a few sizes in their manufacturing program. 
Whether or not this would-have been true had these same 
car manufacturers been around the table when the 
original standards were decided upon is another ques- 
tion. 

It is true that the tire companies cannot agree among 
themselves on many technical phases of balloon tire de- 
sign and that they are engaged in a keen battle for busi- 
ness and individual advantage which daily departs from 
some recognized law of business economics. If we were 
to list all the things that somebody is saying about some- 
body else the roll might fill several volumes. And we 
wouldn’t be any farther along when we finished than 
when we started. The big question is, “What can be 
done about it?” 

The only immediate answer that can be given is “Get 
together.” It is inconceivable that committees repre- 
senting the car manufacturers, tire manufacturers, auto- 
motive engineers, tire dealers and car dealers could sit 
around a conference table, lay down all the cards face 
up, talk frankly with one another and come away from 
the session without having accomplished at least some 
forward step to better present conditions. 

Confidence in the tire manufacturers is expressed by 
the president of one automobile company whose promi- 
hence is such as to render his opinion of exceptional 
Importance. He says: 

“T feel that as soon as the car manufacturers take up 
seriously the question of standard or optional equipment 
of balloon sizes, that the tire manufacturers will pre- 
pare themselves quickly to supply the demand. The tire 
companies have always in the past been responsive to the 
demands placed upon them, and I see no reason why 
they should fall down in this instance.” 


What the Car Makers Think 


The balloon tire has not yet been developed to the 
stage where final decisions can be made on all technical 
and commercial problems relating to it. But the demand 
for such tires has arrived. Immediate, even though tem- 
porary, decisions of some kind must be made. Every- 
body will Save trouble and money during the next twelve 
— if those decisions are made as the result of a 
ew frank conferences between all factions concerned. 
: he opinion of representative manufacturers con- 
‘rning standards is well summed up in the following 
quotations from executives in companies, each of which 
Produced more than 10,000 cars last year: 


to zee are too many balloon tire standards. There ought 
car @ few standard sizes which could be adhered to and 
tch can be produced in satisfactory quantities. 
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‘It seems to me that there can be only one: opinion -con- 
cerning the multiplicity of balloon tire-standards - that 
have been set up. The number of sizes should be reduced. 
Probably the only way to arrive at this result is through 
conference between the representatives of the tire and 
passenger car industries.” . 


“The balloon tire proposition has been rushed so fast 
and advertised so heavily that many people have not been 
able to use the logical sizes on account of mudguard and 
body interference. The original four sizes proposed by 
the Rubber Association were much better than the present 
set of 23 standards.” . 


“The 23 balloon tire sizes set up by the Rubber Asso- 
ciation are not consistent with the demand of the car 
manufacturer owing to the Rubber Association’s utter 
disregard of the manufacturer’s needs and its opposition 
to permitting car manufacturers to counsel with them 
when decisions were to be made on standard sizes. Great 
good can come from a conference between the Rubber 
Association and car manufacturers in eliminating a great 
many sizes available today and in standardizing more de- 
sirable sizes for the benefit of all concerned.” 


“The situation that calls for 23 balloon tire standards 
is most deplorable. I thought that in January when we 
concurred with the rubber people on a comparatively small 
number of balloon tire sizes that it started action along 
the proper lines. This agreement was the result of a 
meeting between the S. A. FE. Standards Committee, a 
number of motor car manufacturers and some representa- 
tives of the tire industry. It is possible that another con- 
ference might correct some of the chaos, but I feel some- 
what doubtful on this point, as the sudden demand for 
balloon tire equipment has caused many manufacturers 
merely to do something expedient to take care of existing 
stock conditions or chassis layouts.” 


“I do not think that the 23 balloon tire standards set up 
by the Rubber Association will meet all conditions which 
may arise. I do believe, however, that about 12 or 15 sizes 





IRE manufacturers are not desirous of 

building a multitude of balloon tire 
sizes. Heavy criticism is being levelled 
against the 23 standards which have been 
set up, but probably nobody would be more 
pleased to have that number reduced than 
the companies which build the tires. 

Since both tire and passenger car manu- 
facturers seem to want a decrease in number 
of balloon tire standards, it would seem that 
a frank, friendly conference between repre- 
sentatives of the two industries might go far 
toward accomplishing the desired result. 





should be established which would take care of all con- 
ditions of road clearance and proper inflations as well as 
body and fender clearances.” 


While leading car makers feel strongly that the present 
situation is deplorable and that something should be 
done about it, few of them have any very definite notion 
of exactly what remedies might be applied immediately. 
The opinion of those who did express themselves defi- 
nitely on this point can be summed up tersely in the 
phrase: 

“Cut out the publicity!” 

[t seems to be pretty generally agreed among the car 
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builders that tire manufacturers acted too quickly in 
putting out such a tremendous volume of balloon tire 
advertising before they were ready to produce such 
tires on a large scale and before car engineers had a 
chance to study carefully the effect of the new tires on 
present car designs. “If the tire manufacturers had left 
the introduction of the balloon tire to the automobile 
manufacturers the proposition would have worked out 
much better,” the president of one company says, while 
his opinion is confirmed by another executive who thinks 
that “the tire manufacturers made a big mistake when 
they saw fit to go out on a large scale to sell balloon 
tires when they weren’t ready for production and placed 
the automobile manufacturers in a most embarrassing 
position.” 

As regards the desirability of a conference with tire 
builders to straighten out the entire balloon tire situa- 
tion and as regards the advisability of cutting down bal- 
loon tire publicity very materially, the leading car execu- 
tives seem to be in substantial agreement. Some of 
them express their views more forcefully than others 
and a few are a bit indifferent, but a large proportion 
of the more influential producers are mincing no words. 


Semi-Balloon Type Opposed 


When it comes to the advisability of using semi-bal- 
loon tires on standard rims, however, a slight difference 
of opinion seems to exist, but the overwhelming majority 
of car makers are opposed to this practice even as a 
temporary expedient. Practically all of them feel, more- 
over, that the eventual tire will be a full balloon type. 
Following are a few representative views on this ques- 
tion which is of great immediate importance: 


“Our experience in the use of so-called balloon tires on 
cars with wheels of standard size is unsatisfactory.” 


“Judging from the history of tire evolution, the theory 
of a narrow rim on a big tire, particularly one with soft 
walls and low pressure, will not be conducive to the satis- 
faction of the owner.” 


“We believe that balloon tires on standard rims will not 
meet the final demand of the public and it is necessary, 
therefore, to use special wheels suitable for full balloon 
tires only.” 


‘We have had only slight experience with the so-called 
balloon tires on cars with wheels of standard sizes and do 
not approve of this type of balloon tire.” 


“We do not believe in balloon tires on regular wheel 
sizes.” 


“We have found that the so-called balloon tires to be 
used on standard wheel sizes deflect gear ratios, turning 
radius, wheel housing clearance, prevent use of chains, and 
are deflated to a degree that tire mileage will be reduced 
20 to 30 per cent over the standard high pressure tires 
which have been in vogue.” 


“IT do not believe that so-called balloon tires for stand- 
ard wheels are practical.” 


“So-called balloon tires to be used on wheels of standard 
size is merely a merchandising expedient and is very much 
to be deplored. They do not give, in my opinion, results 
that are at all satisfactory.” 


Difference of Opinion 


One dissenting manufacturer says that “the use of 
so-called balloon tires on cars with wheels of standard 
size seems to offer no present difficulties.” 

Some factors in the situation as it exists today are a 
bit difficult to reconcile. With a good many car manu- 
facturers reporting sales lost because of inability to get 
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balloon tires with which to replace standard sizes it 
would seem that a tremendous demand for the balloon 
type exists from the buying public. A recent survey 
made by Tires, a tire dealer publication, however, indj- 
cates that tire dealers in general are not experiencing 
any overwhelming demand for the balloon type. Opin. 
ions from dealers all over the country indicated a belief 
that the balloon tire eventually would replace the high 
pressure type, but reports from various sections show 
that actual demand is not particularly great. 

As regards New England, for instance, Tires says that 
“while the dealers in Massachusetts reported that prac- 
tically all of their customers evinced an interest in bal- 
loon tires, the new casing apparently has not stirred up 
the dealers in Maine, for responses indicated that only a 
small percentage of the visitors to dealers’ stores in that 
State asked questions concerning it.” 


Dealers Report on Balloon Tire Demand 


The report developed also the following facts: 

1. New York City dealers are lukewarm concerning 
balloon tires, but retailers in other parts of the State 
report a large number of inquiries. In New Jersey there 
have been many inquiries and few sales. 

2. Balloon tire interest in the South has not advanced 
beyond the curiosity stage. 

3. Deep interest in balloon tires is being evinced 
throughout the Middle West with large sales in the big 
cities. 

The car manufacturers’ and the tire dealers’ views on 
balloon tire demand probably can be reconciled by the 
fact that buyers are demanding balloon equipment 
strongly when purchasing a new car, but that many own- 
ers are willing to stick to their present tires so long as 
they continue to run their present vehicles. 

The favorable attitude toward the balloon tire evinced 
by a large majority of the car manufacturers indicates 
that the low pressure type will be used as standard 
equipment to an increasing extent as time goes on. 

Two factors are hindering more rapid adoption at the 
present time—inability to get sufficient balloon tires and 
unwillingness to change chassis design at the present 
moment. Both of these are temporary, however, and 
will not hold back use of balloon tires to any material 
extent after a few months. 


Point of Agreement 


There seems to be just one point on which everybody 
agrees. Balloon tires have come to stay. The car of the 
future will run on low pressure casings and steering 
gears, fender clearances and other design features will 
be made to suit the new conditions. Tire makers, car 
manufacturers and retailers all seem to be agreed that 
the use of balloon tires will increase from now on, that 
experimental work finally will eliminate the chief ob- 
jections to them, and that they will be put on new cars 
as original equipment more frequently as time goes On. 

This common belief in the growing future of the bal- 
loon tire seems to be the logical starting point for con- 
ference between the vehicle and tire industries. Around 
it must be built by sincere, unselfish, cooperative effort 
a structure of sound technical and merchandising action. 





HE Grand Prix of Europe for 1924 will be held under 
French auspices. This decision was made at a meet- 


ing at which France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Austria 
and the United States were represented. Absence of the 
British is held accountable by the French for the decision 
that superchargers will be permitted again as hereto- 
fore, only France and Belgium having voted against the 
proposition. 
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New Brown-Lipe Maximum Transmission 


753 


Used 


in Standard Truck 


Seven forward and two reverse speeds make it possible to meet 
a large range of operating conditions. Constant mesh pinions 
are replaced by a pair of sliding gears with separate control. 











Three views of the new Brown-Lipe Maximum Transmission which affords seven forward and two reverse speeds 


to increase maximum speed by 52 per cent and low 
gear reduction by 50 per cent in the Standard Truck 
Company’s models 314-K and 5-K. This is accomplished 
by the use of the Brown-Lipe Maximum Transmissions, 
models 55 and 60 respectively, as standard equipment. 

As applied to the model 314-K, with a rear axle re- 
duction of 834 to 1, this installation permits a maximum 
speed of 19 m.p.h. at the regular governed engine speed, 
which is 1200 r.p.m. This speed is obtained with the 
transmission set in the high speed arrangement. When 
shifted over to low gear in the low speed arrangement, 
the maximum total gear reduction is 83.1 to 1, or 1.6 
mp.h., at the same governed speed. With the latter 
arrangement, tractive ability is the limiting element 
when loads are started under adverse conditions. 

As illustrated by Fig. 1, which shows sectional views 
of the model 60 gear box, the single constant mesh gear 
which is characteristic of conventional designs is re- 
placed by two gears, either of which can be engaged at 
will. The smaller of these gears is contained within the 
gear box proper, while the larger is enclosed in an 
-esiugade housing that bolts on to the front of the gear 
Ox, 

A roller bearing in the conventional position provides 
4 support adjacent to the point of pressure application 
when either gear is engaged. The larger gear, which is 
overhung, is shifted to the rear for engagement, while 
the smaller or high-speed gear is shifted forward. An 
interconnected separate lever control eliminates the pos- 
sibility of the two gears becoming engaged simul- 
taneously. This control’is actuated by a separate hand 
oo which is placed adjacent to the regular gear shift 
oe the standard governed speed of the engine, 

00 r.p.m., as the base, the following tabulation indi- 
cates the speed range of the truck when the high-range 
~ 18 In use and then when the low gear is engaged. 

he figures for the former standard transmission are 
also included: 

; It will be noted that the high-speed gear is somewhat 
maller than the next gear back on the countershaft. 


Soin speeds forward and two reverse are utilized 


MAXIMUM TRANSMISSION IN HIGH RANGE 
Gear reduction at axle—8% to 1 


Trans- 

mission Total 
Speed Reduction Reduction M.p.h. 
First .... 3.95tol 34.5 tol 3.7 
Second .. 1.89tol 16.5 tol 7.9 
Third ... 1.00tol 8.7 tol 15.0 
Fourth .. .78 tol 6.8 tol 19.0 
Reverse... 4.65tol 41.5 tol 3.1 
MAXIMUM TRANSMISSION IN LOW RANGE 
First .... 9.5 tol 83.1 tol 6 
Second .. 4.53tol 39.6 tol a 


Fourth .. 1.00tol 8.7 tol 14, 


1 
3 
Third ... 1.88tol 16.4 tol 7 
4 
Reverse... 11.18tol 97.8 tol 1 


FORMER FouR-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
Gear Reduction—10.33 to 1 at Rear Axle 


First .... 5.85tol 34.5 tol 2.35 
Second .. 2.84tol 29.33 tol 4.4 
yo CI 18.2 tol 7.1 
Fourth .. 1.00tol 10.33 to 1 12.5 
Reverse... 6.3 tol 65.00to1 1.9 


Consequently when these two gears are engaged the pro- 
peller shaft rotates at a greater number of revolutions 
per minute than the clutch and crankshaft, so that nor- 
mal engine speed produces a higher road speed for 
returning light and similar conditions. 

Maximum -governed speeds range. from 1.6 m.p.h. to 
19.0 m.p.h., with intermediate speeds that should fit 
practically every transport consideration and combina- 
tion of load and speed. The high-gear reduction attend- 
ant upon the lowest speed insures a very high torque at 
the rear axle, which is of great benefit in getting out 
of excavations. The limitation under this condition is 
the road bed, which must be sufficiently solid to provide 
traction and support the weight of the loaded truck. 
After the load is delivered, much time is saved by. en- 
gagement in high gear for the light return trip. As the 
higher road speed is obtained at no increase of engine 
speed, the efficiency of the engine is therefore increased. 
Consequently the fuel consumption for a given amount 
of hauling and return should be somewhat lower. 
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Business Engineers Look to Future 
With Confidence and Caution 


Volume is greater than ever before at this time of year, but 
spring has not given usual stimulus to buying. All 
basic factors seem favorable to prosperity. 


By James Dalton 


AUTION! 
. The yellow lights are being raised all along the 
business right of way. Engineers are keeping their 
hands on the throttles and their keen eyes are scanning 
closely the track ahead. 

At the first flash of red they’ll throw on the brakes and 
avoid a crash. Express trains can’t maintain their sched- 
ules when cautionary signals are out, but it’s much better 
to be a bit late than to be wrecked while running at high 
speed. 

When business smashed into a solid wall of sales re- 
sistance in 1920, the impact was terrific because the tracks 
had been clear so long the oil had evaporated from yellow 
lanterns and the men who were supposed to swing them 
had gone to sleep. The wreck was one of the worst in 
the history of American business and the casualties were 
terrible. Since that time the block signal system has been 
put in perfect condition and everybody is on the alert. 

Business in almost every line undoubtedly has slowed 
up perceptibly within the last month but the slackening 
has not been sharp enough to warrant serious apprehen- 
sion. In most cases it has been inspired rather by caution 
than by necessity. Its volume is greater than ever before 
at this time of year, but the usual spring stimulus to buy- 
ing has been somewhat lacking. Buyers are just as much 
inclined to be cautious as are sellers. 


Sales Lag Slightly 


Bad weather in most sections of the country may be 
chiefly responsible for this condition, but if this has been 
the cause the fact should soon become apparent. If a few 
bright days bring a renewal of demand for goods at retail 
in the same volume as in recent months, then business 
engineers can open their throttles again. 

On the other hand, if sales continue to lag notwith- 
standing gentle breezes and a warmer sun, the need for 
caution will be intensified, for it will be evident that the 
reluctance to buy is not merely a manifestation of tem- 
porary indifference. The globes in the yellow lanterns 
should be kept scrupulously clean, therefore, for the next 
two or three weeks, so that the speed can be reduced still 
further if it seems the part of wisdom. 

Unless there is a sudden shift of sentiment, it is highly 
unlikely that the trade records established in 1923 will 
be bettered this year. It was scarcely to be expected that 
they would be even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, for in most lines they were better than ever be- 
fore. 

‘There is no sound economic reason, however, why there 
should be a large decline in the aggregate of trade. Sel- 
dom, ‘in’ fact, have the usual determining characteristics 


been more sound. Some of the favorable auguries are: 

1. Money is plentiful] and cheap and there never has 
been a serious depression in this country when those con- 
ditions prevailed. 

2. The construction industries, which form the arch 
upon which our recent prosperity has been built, promise 
to reach new peaks this year and commitments already 
made are so heavy that a sharp shrinkage in operations 
does not seem possible for the rest of this year, at least. 

3. The iron and steel industry is doing a very large 
business. 

4. Even if sales of new automobiles decline, the demand 
for automotive products for replacement purposes will be 
very heavy. The truck market continues steady. 

5. Europe’s outlook is brighter than it has been at any 
time since the war began and there is strong ground for 
hoping that the reparations problem finally will be settled 
within a few weeks. 

6. Agricultural prospects certainly are no worse than 
they were a year ago and in most sections they are better. 

7. Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in most 
lines have guarded against over-extension and over-expan- 
sion and consequently are in a sound position. 

8. Commodity prices generally are fairly firm although 
the trend is downward. 

9. There has been relatively little over-production and 
neither manufacturers nor dealers have large stocks. 

10. Labor is well employed and reasonably contented. 

Prosperity depends, nevertheless, upon the willingness 
of the great mass of the people to buy the goods they need 
or want. There is a vast gulf between necessity and de- 
sire. An enormous volume of manufactured products 18 
required to meet the actual needs of the American people, 
but when they are making purchases cautiously and only 
when they need to the sum total of their buying is not 
sufficient to bring a high degree of prosperity. Confidence 
begets prosperity but confidence must have its origin 1m 
the average home. 


Basic Factors Favorable 


All the economic factors involved are favorable to an 
indefinite continuation of the prosperity we have enjoyed 
for eighteen months, but even economics must be side- 
tracked when they run into mass psychology which some 
times manifests itself in the dreaded “buyers’ strike.” We 
have nothing as yet which resembles a buyers’ strike, but 
the ingredients for one are ready for the mixing. 

There are four adverse factors in the present situa 
tion, none of them fundamentally economic. They are: 

1. The “propaganda of pessimism” which has been 
carried on by certain factions in Wall Street. 
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9. Delay by Congress in passing a constructive tax 
reduction bill and its apparent determination to grant 
a soldier bonus. 

8. The graft and political scandals which are being 
aired in Washington. 

4, The widespread notion that presidential 
always bring a relapse in business. 


years 


Basic Conditions Sound 


Taxation and the soldier bonus are the only ones of 
these factors which have a strong economic flavor, and 
uncertainty in regard to what will be done with them 
has made for hesitation in business. They are being 
used by Congress to give a marvelous 
exhibition of political tight rope 
walking and juggling. 

So far as business is concerned the 
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have remarkably good lungs. It should be easily possible, 
however, to raise a chorus loud enough to drown out their 
lamentations. | 
It isn’t necessary to aver that business is going to be 
better than it was last year, for it won’t be and it doesn’t 
need to be to give us a substantial measuré of prosperity. 
There was no unemployment last year. Wages were good 
and most people, with the exception of the farmers, were 
able to buy more of the things they wanted than they ever 
were before. If we can approximate those conditions this 
year, and there is no reason why we can’t, we ought to be 
pretty well satisfied. 
Chief evidences of the slowing tendency in business are: 
1. A smaller volume of forward com- 
mitments. 


Watching the Signals 2. Frequent repeat orders for smal’ 


lots. 





preaching of pessimism has been .)\\\\\\\\\\\\' 
wholly unjustified upon any ground aN NY Ni 
up to this time, at least. It was Ay \ ee ae 
begun a year ago for purely selfish Wag ww \ | 
purposes and has been continued in- WS 
termittently ever since. This propa- SN 
ganda has been so persistent, how- NS Qn 
ever, that it has gained many con- 
verts, especially among those who are 
not well informed. It probably has 
had more than anything else to do 
with undermining confidence on the 
part of the public. 

When a large number of wage 
earners and salaried workers arrive 
simultaneously at the conclusion that 
large scale unemployment and conse- 
quently smaller earnings are impend- 
ing, it is wholly natural that they 
should curtail their purchases so that 
they may have some resources with 
which to meet possible adversity. It 
is thus that buyers’ strikes start, and 
if certain speculative interests have 
undermined confidence in the future 
without justification they must carry 
a heavy burden of responsibility. 

So far as political skulduggery goes, 
it should have no bearing whatever 
upon the volume of trade, but it also 
has helped to destroy confidence in 
the servants the people have selected 
to represent them, and such a con- 
dition is peculiarly unfortunate in a 
year when a President will be elected. 

It is perfectly plain that the positive points in the 
picture far outweigh the negative in relative importance, 
but it must not be forgotten that lack of confidence can 
toll up like a snowball. It is a form of panic and panic 
is the most contagious disease known to men. 

Most panics are caused by baseless fears and, by the 
same token, if the American people suffer from a:serious 
business depression in 1924 it will be their own fault. 

_ There is only one really dangerous element in the situa- 
tion and. that is the “propagation of pessimism.” If that 
can be curbed or rooted out we shall have little to fear. 
It behooves everyone with the best interests of the nation 
at heart, therefore, to start a counter fire by telling the 
truth and making it plain that there is nothing to get 
hysterical about. We don’t mean the dissemination of 

tant exaggeration and bunk. The facts are so favor- 
able that all we need do is repeat them, time after time, 
until they are believed. 

The calamity howlers make up a small minority, but they 
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The automotive track is clear but the 
signals must be watched carefully 


3. The downward tendency of whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

. More “bargain sales” and some- 
what reduced volume in retail 
stores. 

. A falling’ off in freight car load- 
ings. 

Probably the most significant o 
these is freight car loadings, because 
they reflect somewhat all the others. 

While the railroads of the country set 

a new record for the week ended 

March 15 by moving 916,953 cars, the 

figure was 12,552 less than for the 

preceding week and 28,066 less than 
for the week ended March 1. Load- 
ings of merchandise showed a gain of 

514 cars over the week ended March 

8, but miscellaneous freight, which in- 

cludes raw materials and manufac- 

tured products, declined by a total of 

5941 cars. 

But even when the freight car fig- 
ures are used to indicate a slight hesi- 
tancy in trade, they demonstrate that 
the total volume of business is con- 
siderably larger than a year ago at 
this period. The week ended March 
15 showed a gain of 12,837 over the 
corresponding week of 1923 and load- 
ings were only 180,321 less than the 
record for all time, which was 1,097,- 
274 in the last week of September, 
1923. 

While all the evidence available indicates the wisdom 
and even necessity of caution in business operations it 
shows equally well that nothing alarming has happened. 

It is quite as probable that the hesitancy now apparent 
will vanish as that it will increase. There is no likelihood 
whatever of a precipitate decline. Even if the volume of 
business continues to contract, the process will be so 
gradual it will be almost imperceptible from week to week 
and we shall have had a very respectable, not to say sub- 
stantial, year’s trade. 
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Total Business Volume Large 


While the automotive industry undoubtedly will have a 
big business, as measured by the returns of other years, 
manufacturers in that field should watch carefully the 
four big Cs—Cash, Credits, Collections and Commitments. 
If these factors are given proper consideration there will 
be nothing to fear. It will be virtually impossible to build 
up large and unbalanced inventories, unwieldy stocks of 
finished products and additional factory space. 
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Caution..is just as essential for parts and accessory 
makers as for vehicle producers. Fortunately, there seems 
no. disposition whatever to take needless risks. The in- 
dustry .is in better position than it ever was before to 
meet any. kind of an emergency. Notwithstanding the 
enormous volume of business it has done in the past two 
years it never has lost its sanity. That is best evidenced 
by the fact that its commitments seldom have run more 
than 60 days ahead. ; 

Most companies are in a strong cash position and not 
only are conserving their resources but are keeping them 
liquid. The very fact that passenger car manufacturers 
curtailed operations promptly when it became apparent 
that production was running ahead of demand demon- 
strates that they are taking no chances. 

While caution always is advisable in business, care 
should be taken to see that it does not degenerate into 
cowardice. Nothing has happened and nothing is likely 
to happen which need frighten. the automotive industry. 
The bottom hasn’t dropped out of sales and it won’t unless 
the confidence of the genera] public in the outlook for 
the future is undermined much more rapidly than now 
seems probable. 


Normal Sales This Year 


Those who still cling to the idea that sales of motor 
vehicles this year will be larger than they were last might 
as well get the idea out of their heads now as later, how- 
ever. Cities and industrial districts will be hit hardest 
by whatever decline there may be in business, and these 
are the areas which have bought motor cars most heavily 
in the past two years. Farm demand, on the other hand, 
has been subnormal and it is not likely to be much greater 
in 1924, at least until the latter part of the year. It is 
fairly obvious, therefore, that increased sales are scarcely 
to be expected. 

The readjustment process which followed the war has 
not been completed and cannot be completed until there 
is a greater degree of equalization between the prices of 
farm products and the prices of products used on the farm. 
Whatever contraction there may be in the volume of trade 
probably will hasten this process and if it does it will be 
a blessing in disguise, because there can be no complete, 
long continued prosperity in this country until the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers and the purchasing power 
of the rest of the population are on a more equitable basis. 
Theoretically, the farmers have half the buying capacity 
of the country, but actually they haven’t had it for the 
past four years. 


Equalized Demand Desirable 


While farm demand for automobiles has been sub- 
normal, city demand has been abnormal, and the sooner 
the two are equalized the better it will be for the industry. 
Then we shall be able to determine with some degree of 
accuracy what constitutes a normal year’s demand, which 
we haven’t been able to do up to this time. 

We do.not propose to predict what motor vehicle sales 
will aggregate this year, but under even the most unfavor- 
able conditions they will be very large and no well-man- 
aged, conservatively conducted company .need suffer seri- 
ously. 

It will not be surprising if the coming of spring re- 
vivifies demand and brings sales back to the proportions 
which have prevailed for months, because, as we have said, 
there is no real basis: for a general lack of confidence in 
the outlook for the rest of this year. 

The need for caution will persist, however, for there 
will remain a good many uncertainties, not the least of 
which will be the discrepancy between farm and city 
prices, which must be remedied sooner or later. 
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New Air Compressors for Braking 
Require No Automatic Clutch 


HE Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has developed a new 

type of air compressor for use on automotive vehicles 
to supply air for the air brake system as well as for aux- 
iliary purposes such as inflating tires, etc. Two sizes are 
now available, one having a displacement of 3 cu. ft. per 
minute and the other 6 cu. ft. 

This compressor is of the duplex, single-acting high- 
speed type and is driven direct from one of the auxiliary 
power shafts on the engine, or through belt, chain or 
gears. It is designed for operation at 75 lb. air pressure 
continuously, and at higher pressure for short periods. 

No automatic governor is required to start and stop 
the compressor; it operates continuously, while the engine 
is running, the pressure in the storage reservoir being 
normally prevented from rising above 75 lb. by a pressure 
regulator which permits the excess pressure to discharge 
to the atmosphere. But if it is desired to inflate tires, 
and this surplus air is permitted ‘to discharge into the 
tires, the pressure builds up to 100 lb. or whatever the 
desired tire inflation is, the compressor being able to 
operate against a pressure as high as 150 lb. for a short 
time if necessary. 

The compressor inlet valves, of the rotary type, are 
mechanically operated, being gear-driven from the crank- 
shaft. This insures a very high volumetric efficiency for 
the compressor regardless of operating speed. 

The discharge valves are of the inverted mushroom 
type, spring-loaded. 

All bearings are lubricated by forced oil feed from a 
gear type oil pump in the compressor crankcase. The 
cylinder walls are lubricated by oil thrown off by the 
rotating parts. The bottom of the crankcase forms an 
oil reservoir which may be manually refilled, or it may 
be automatically supplied from the oiling system of the 
engine. 

Design Is Light and Compact 


It is claimed for these compressors that they are com- 
pact, light, quiet-running and highly efficient, and that 
they consume very little power. The 3 cu. ft. size weighs 
18 lb. and has overall dimensions of 51% in. (width) by 
914 in. by 9% in. At the normal speed of 1250 r.p.m. it 
requires less than 34 hp. to drive the compressor. The 
6 cu. ft. size weighs 28 lb. and has overall dimensions of 
614 in. (width) by 1214 in. (length) by 105% in. (height). 
This size consumes 1 hp. under normal operating condi- 
tions. 

The smaller compressor is being used on buses and on 
heavy truck and trailer units, while the larger is finding 
a field of application on gasoline-driven railcars. 





CCORDING to an article in a German metallurgical 

paper, good results have been obtained by using 
chromium instead of nickel as a plating material to insure 
protection against oxidation of ferrous metals. By the 
use of certain chromium salts it was found possible to 
obtain on iron and other metals two different kinds of ad- 
hesive coatings. One is similar in appearance to nickel 
when polished, while the other is of grayish granular ap- 
pearance and if deposited to a considerable depth forms 
a layer of a steely nature. The latter method of plating 
is said to be superior to the other in every respect, the 
electrical efficiency being higher, and the adherence and 
the depth of penetration greater. Tubes “chromed” in this 
way are said to have proven exceedingly resistant to cor- 
rosion. 
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New Principle Embodied in Baechler Heavy 
Fuel Unit 


Exceptionally energetic atomization is provided. Water is 


added to the mixture and fuel is emulsified with it. 


Prevents 


detonation at compression pressures which are normally used. 


combustible mixtures is said to be embodied in the 

Baechler “heavy fuel unit” recently developed in 
Germany. Recognizing the difficulties which have been 
encountered in the utilization of kerosene and similar 
heavy fuels, Baechler provides for exceptionally ener- 
getic atomization and for the addition of water to the 
mixture and emulsification of the fuel with it, with the 
object of preventing detonation at compression pres- 
sures such as normally used with the more volatile fuels. 
Another feature of the system is that suction on the fuel 
at the mouth of the spray nozzle is practically inde- 
pendent of the rate of mixture flow and therefore is no 
weaker when the engine is strongly throttled than when 
itis running wide open. 

A sectional view of the carbureter, redrawn from 
Der Motorwagen, is shown herewith. It will be noticed 
that there are two float chambers, on opposite sides of 
the central mixing chamber. The engine is started on 
light fuel and after having run on the latter for several 
minutes and attained its normal working temperature, 
is switched over to the heavy fuel. 

Referring to the sectional view of the complete instru- 
ment and to the detail view of the spray nozzle, the fuel 
fows through the passages A, B, C, D to the metering 
orifice H, the cross section of which varies constantly in 
accordance with the opening of the Iris type of throttle 
X surrounding the head of the multiplier nozzle. From 


A com principle in the preparation of heavy fuel 
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the metering orifice the fuel passes to the fuel standpipe 
L, the cross section of which is materially greater than 
that of the metering orifice. This fuel standpipe, which 
must be made of a certain height in order to attain the 
desired advantages, has a funnel-shaped enlargement at 
its upper end. The arrangement of the fuel metering 
orifice and of the fuel standpipe is such as to give a very 
low rate of fuel flow from the mouth of the standpipe or 
what may be regarded as the spray nozzle. 


Nozzle Multiplies Air Velocity 


In addition to being funnel-shaped at the upper end, the 
fuel standpipe is also beveled off, so that there results a 
sharp circular edge at S. The fuel standpipe L is sur- 
rounded by the multiplying nozzle M, which derives its 
name from the fact that it multiplies the velocity of the 
air flowing through it at a point directly above the point 
of delivery of the fuel standpipe L. 

Air from the carbureter air inlet enters the multiplying 
nozzle M through the drill holes K and passes up this 
nozzle without meeting any appreciable resistance, hence 
without dropping much in pressure below atmospheric. 
Near the top of the fuel standpipe the cross section of the 
multiplying nozzle decreases gradually, attaining its mini- 
mum section directly above the top of the standpipe. 

The air velocity is further increased by the fact that 
beyond the fuel standpipe the multiplying nozzle assumes 
an inverted conical form, the two cones together forming 
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Sectional views of Baechler heavy fuel carbureter 
































Detail of metering orifice, stray nozzle and multiplier tube 
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a venturi, and that the top edge of the nozzle is located 
at the point of greatest constriction of the main air pas- 
sage, where there is always a considerable degree of 
vacuum. This insures that the air when passing through 
the multiplyer nozzle at the top of the fuel standpipe 
always has a very high speed, irrespective of the throttle 
position. 


Suction Similar for All Throttle Openings 


Owing to the concentric closing and opening motion of 
the throttle valve at the top of the multiplier nozzle the 
suction on the fuel standpipe and the multiplier nozzle 
remains the same for all throttle openings. For idling, 
the throttle is brought close up around the multiplier 
nozzle, so that practically all of the air has to pass 
through the multiplier nozzle, that is, through the annular 
passage S. 

If the throttle is slightly opened, an additional annular 
air opening will be formed outside the multiplier nozzle, 
and the atomizing action is then as follows: The fuel in 
the fuel standpipe and especially near the top of same is 
almost at rest or, in any case, has only a very low upward 
speed, and the air passing through the annular opening S 
at high speed picks off the fuel from the sharp edge of the 
standpipe L. The direction of the air stream through 
the cross section L is said to be such as to produce fur- 
ther atomization through vortex action. There is a fur- 
ther atomizing action at the top of the multiplier nozzle 
where the air entering through the throttle enters the 
mixture coming up through the passage S. 

To facilitate the fuel metering process through the 
metering orifice H and the metering valve G, the fuel 
standpipe is surrounded by a jacket O, which permits of 
the bleeding of the fuel standpipe through the openings 
P and J. 

Every effort has been made to secure very energetic 
atomization of the heavy fuel, but it is realized that this 
alone would not solve the problem of the efficient use of 
heavy fuels in the engine. The chief difficulty encoun- 
tered would be a severe fuel knock. In the past it has 
been sought to overcome this either by the use of very 
low compression, which is objectionable because of the 
detrimental effect on the engine power and fuel economy, 
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or by the addition of water to the prepared fuel mixture, 
The objection to the latter practice is said to be that it js 
entirely impossible for the water when thus added to 
form a homogeneous mixture with the fuel charge. 

A water feed nozzle is arranged in the air inlet to the 
carbureter, and the water dripping through it enters 
through the openings K into the multiplier nozzle, so it 
is no longer air but a mixture of air and water vapor that 
“wears” the fuel particles from the sharp edge of the 
fuel standpipe. It is claimed that in this way a regular 
emulsion is formed and that the fuel particles which are 
responsible for the knocking are chemically bound by the 
water vapor. This is said to be proved by the fact that 
only a very small proportion of water is required to stop 
knocking, from 1 to 2 per cent in the case of lignite tar 
oils and about 3 per cent in the case of heavy mineral 
oils. 

In this construction the throttle is.mechanically con- 
nected to the fuel metering valve, so that as the throttle 
is closed the metering orifice section is reduced. The 
heavy fuel is preheated by being passed through a jacket 
on a branch to the exhaust pipe which carries exhaust gas 
to a heating chamber at the bottom of the heavy fuel 
float chamber. 


Varying Richness of Fuel Mixture 


Provision is made for varying the richness of the fuel 
mixture within certain limits from the driver’s seat. This 
not only facilitates adjustment of the device but also per- 
mits a considerable saving in fuel under conditions when 
the whole power of the engine is not required, as in driv- 
ing on the level. Then, when a hill or heavy going is 
encountered, the driver can slightly increase the size of 
the fuel metering orifice and so obtain the maximum 
engine output. 

A special starting nozzle is provided, but this is said to 
be required only in case it is desired to operate on ex- 
ceedingly heavy fuels, since the suction at the main fuel 
nozzle does not decrease with closing of the throttle valve. 
This starting nozzle delivers into the venturi at its most 
constricted section, in a direction almost opposite that of 
the air stream through it, in consequence of which a 
strong atomizing effect is produced. 


Dunlop Makes Clearance Gage for Balloon Tires 


ment balloon tires has 





A simple gage for determining whether any car has sufficient clearance for replace- 


been brought out by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. of Buf- 


falo, N. Y. As seen in the accompanying cut, the gage is simply a stick with holes 
at certain distances from the end. These distances correspond to the radius of what 
may be termed the clearance circle. A nail is placed in the hole corresponding to 
the size of the tire the car requires and the point of the nail then is held against the 
center of the hub of the wheel. If then the end of the gage in swinging around the 
nail strikes the fender above the tire, the clearance is inadequate, but if it does 
not touch, there is adequate clearance. Allowance is made for chains in figuring the 
clearance and designing the gage. Measurements presumably should be made with 
maximum load in the car. Since the gage cannot be used in the plane of the wheel, 
it is necessary to sight across the end of the stick in making the measurements 
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Research Reveals Properties of Steels 


Used for Gages 


Investigations carried on at Bureau of Standards throw light 


on the wear characteristics of different steels, hardened and 


unhardened; the relative changes in size on hardening in oil 


and water; and the factors which affect time changes in gages. 


N the manufacture and use of gages in the produc- 

tion of interchangeable machine parts a number of 

difficulties are encountered which became especially 
pronounced during the war when the use of these de- 
vices increased rapidly. There are three outstanding 
problems confronting the manufacturers of gages, as 
follows: To increase wear resistance; to reduce di- 
mensional changes on hardening and to eliminate length 
changes with time. 

Shortly after the war the Ordnance Department inter- 
ested makers and users of gages and makers of gage 
steels in cooperative effort to find means to improve the 
quality of steel gages, and as a result the Gage Steel 
Committee was formed early in 1922. Much experimen- 
tal work has been carried out for the committee at the 
Bureau of Standards and a summary of the results ob- 
tained to date is given in the following, which is taken 
from the Ninth Progress Report of the Committee. 

The experimental work has been practically confined 
to commercial steels. Attention has been focused on 
chrome bearing-steel, which is highly recommended by 
several gage makers and on which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has initiated service tests. 





An Amsler wear testing machine was available at the 
Bureau of Standards and experiments were started to 
determine the suitability of this machine for measuring 
the relative wear resistance of tool steels. The machine 
produces wear on the peripheral faces of two disks re- 
volving at different speeds under constant load and 
without lubrication. The wear is measured by the loss 
in weight of the specimens after a given number of revo- 
lutions. The results are reproducible. Some abrasive 
8 present, since particles detached adhere to the con- 
tact surfaces. When the specimens are kept free from 
abraded particles by light brushing, the rate of wear is 
very materially decreased. 


Results of Tests Without Brushing 


The results of tests without brushing have shown that 
4chrome bearing steel and a non-deforming steel hard- 
‘ned and tempered between 275 and 300 deg. C. have a 
greater resistance to wear against the same material un- 
tempered than have the untempered specimens. Chilled 
‘ast iron and stellite are less resistant to such wear 
‘gainst hardened steels of the above composition than 
the steel. This observation is not compatible with the 
results of certain types of service wear on these metals. 

€ above surprising results indicate the need for meth- 

of wear testing which more closely simulate actual 
Working conditions and which will give reproducible re- 





sults in a reasonable time. Any such results should 
be checked by comparative service tests. Until a more 
reliable test method is developed, some of the large 
users of gages can be of assistance by testing represen- 
tative samples under actual service conditions and in 
comparison with present products. 


Ordnance Department Investigation 


The Ordnance Department initiated a service test 
shortly after the organization of this committee. Thread 
gages were made of the chrome bearing steel, given a 
specified heat treatment and put into service. To date 
they have gaged over double the number of pieces pre- 
viously gaged within the life of a carbon steel gage and 
with a loss of only half the tolerance. The chrome steel 
is not file hard. That a steel which is not file hard wore 
less than a steel presumably file hard raises a question 
as to the degree of hardness which will best resist wear 
under definite conditions. The best degree of hardness 
will probably be found to vary with the composition of 
the steel. To answer the pertinent questions raised by 
the above experiments, plug gages of several composi- 
tions and treatments will be put into severe service as 
soon as possible and the results compared with labora- 
tory tests. 

The committee’s experience questions the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that extreme hardness is necessary for 
best resistance to wear. It is believed that there is some 
relation between wear and hardness, which probably 
varies with different steels. Whether or not such a re- 
lation exists, hardness is a useful test of the efficacy 
and uniformity of a heat treatment. Studies were there- 
fore made of the relations between the composition and 
the major variables of the heat treatment of tool steel 
and its hardness. The Rockwell diamond cone hardness 
test was used because of its sensitivity to small differ- 
ences in extreme hardness. Six steels of about 1 per 
cent carbon content, but varying widely in alloy con- 
tent, were hardened from appropriate temperatures. 
Tempered at 150 deg. C., the hardness values did not 
differ between specimens by more than 1 per cent. For 
higher and lower tempering temperatures there were 
marked differences in hardness. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the different steels tempered at 150 deg. C. do 
not differ in resistance to wear, so it is probable that 
the hardness test, like the file test, is not a reliable cri- 
terion of wearing quality. 

The effect of the several variables of hardening on 
the hardness is notable. Increasing the quenching tem- 
perature increases the hardness and it is maintained 
well on tempering at 150 deg. C. or higher. As high a 
hardness can be obtained with a low quenching tempera- 
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ture by rehardening, but it drops more rapidly on tem- 
pering than that produced by a high quenching tempera- 
ture. The hardness obtained by rehardening is, however, 
more uniform than that produced by a single quench, 
particularly on oil quenching. Increasing the cooling 
rate above that necessary to produce uniform hardening 
increases the hardness, but the advantage is slight and 
rapidly lost on tempering. Varying the cooling rate 
below 300 deg. C. within wide limits has little effect on 
the hardness. These results indicate the variables that 
it is possible to regulate without materially affecting 
the constitution required for a given wear quality. They 
alone can be used to control dimensional and time 
changes. 


Dimensional Changes After Hardening 


For the determination of dimensional changes on 
hardening and with time, standard cylindrical specimens 
1 in. diameter and 4 in. long were used. Measurements 
of length, diameter and density before and after harden- 
ing showed invariably an increase in volume on harden- 
ing. This volume change is roughly proportional to the 
percentage of metal hardening and for full-hardening 
tool steels amounts to about 0.6 per cent. The volume 
change is directly associated with hardening and cannot 
be avoided. The degree of expansion can be reduced 
by hardening the surface layers only, but this practice 
introduces undesirable effects. The direction of the 
movement can, however, be controlled to some extent. 
Thus the full-hardening steels in the above sizes change 
more in unit length than in diameter with low quench- 
ing temperatures, while the reverse is true with high 
quenching temperatures. The change is less on oil 
quenching than on water quenching. A typical non- 
shrinking steel has a marked tendency to change more 
in unit diameter than in length, even with a low quench- 
ing temperature, and when properly tempered returns 
to very near its original length, although its diameter is 
then greater than the original. Low alloy steels, which 
harden on the surfaces only, generally shrink longi- 
tudinally and expand radially. 


Measurements Before and After Heat Treatment 


The hardened steels invariably shrink on tempering 
below about 200 deg. C. They generally expand from 
the dimensions at 200 deg. C. on tempering up to about 
250 deg. C. and sometimes to a volume greater than as 
hardened. On tempering above 250 deg. C., they shrink 
continuously up to the critical point. In the fully hard- 
ened steels the unit changes on tempering are the same 
in length and diameter. The shrinkage in length on 
tempering below 200 deg. C. is consequently insuffi- 
cient to compensate for the expansion on hardening 
except when the hardening change is largely in diam- 
eter. Length and diameter measurements are made be- 
fore and after each heat treatment as a matter of rou- 
tine, and offer an excellent check on the heat treatment. 

To locate the source of the dimensional changes of 
hardening, a high-nickel steel, which has no hardening 
transformation above room temperatures, was quenched 
in water. No dimensional change or distortion was 
found. The dimensional changes are then associated 
with the hardening transformation which occurs in tool 
steels near the end of the quench, i.e., below 300 deg. C. 
This was verified by quenching an oil-hardening steel 
in oil, withdrawing before the transformation was 
reached and cooling in air. The subsequent length 
changes were followed with a mechanical indiciator. 
The length change through the transformation was two 
or three times the net change from original to final 
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length. The change was greater the higher the quench- 
ing temperature. These observations indicate the possi- 
bility of controlling the internal stress relations by 
means of the cooling during the latter part of the 
quench. The value of so doing is obvious. The hard- 
ness tests indicate that no marked variations in con- 
stitution are produced by this expedient. Therefore, 
it is not believed that the wearing qualities would be 
affected. 

An analysis of the factors which may influence the 
length changes of steel gages with time lead to the 
conclusion that there are two dominant factors involved, 
namely, internal stress and constitutional changes. If 
the observed time changes are caused by two distinct 
phenomena, it is necessary to examine each separately 
in order to arrive at a method of controlling them. Fol- 
lowing this lead, the internal stress was studied ex- 
perimentally by the method of grinding peripheral lay- 
ers off the standard cylinders and measuring the result- 
ing length changes. The approximate longitudinal 
stress was computed from the length change values. 


Effect of Water Quenching 


Water quenched chrome bearing-steel specimens were 
in compression at the surface and in tension near the 
center. Tempering reduced the stress rapidly, but did 
not eliminate it. The intensity of the stress developed 
by straight oil quenching was generally low. High ten- 
sional stress at the surface was obtained by limited 
quenching in oil and cooling through the hardening 
transformation in air. Maximum stress was always de- 
veloped at the surface of the full-hardening steels. The 
low alloy steel, which harden at the surface only, were 
under very high compression at the surface and equally 
high tension at the center. 

The problem of controlling the internal stress intro- 
duced the problem of temperature distribution during 
quenching, which is obviously the factor controlling the 
stress relations. This led to an experimental determina- 
tion of cooling rates in the important quenching media 
and the evaluation of cooling constants. A mathemati- 
cal analysis of the cooling of cylinders developed simple 
expressions for the temperature relations. With the ex- 
perimental cooling constants and the mathematical ex- 
pressions, the temperature relations in simple shapes 
for commercial hardening operations can be estimated. 
In consideration of the large gap between the cooling 
power of water and of oil, the quenching rates of gly- 
cerin-water solutions were also determined. These solu- 
tions gave cooling rates within the above limits. 


Time Changes of Untempered Specimens 


The stress effects are strikingly reflected in the time 
changes of untempered specimens. The surface hardened 
steels show the largest change, a shrinkage. The time 
changes increase very rapidly with rising quenching 
temperature. They are less for oil than for water 
quenching. The specimens under tensional surface stress 
all expand for a month or two and then shrink at about 
the same rate as a steel under surface compression. The 
changes are greatly reduced by tempering. For low tem- 
pering temperatures the direction is the same as when 
untempered. 

From these results it appears that the stress effects 
disappear after a few months, but the constitutional 
changes continue for an indefinite time. Some gages 
which have been under observation for. years have eX- 
panded while others have contracted. The problem of 
time changes is then to find the factors controlling the 
direction of the changes over long periods. Experiments 
in this direction are under way. 
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Maxwell Practice Illustrates a New 
Method of Engine Mounting 


Vibration is reduced. At rear powerplant has swivel support 
on frame about which it is free to move, since it 
is not secured rigidly at forward end. 


By P. M. Heldt 


been employed on the Maxwell car, by means of 

which transmission of engine vibration to the chassis 
frame is to a large extent prevented. An illustration of 
the forward support of the engine on a transverse, half- 
elliptic spring was shown in these columns some months 
ago, and at the same time the method of mounting, which 
is due to L. C. Freeman, formerly an engineer with the 
Maxwell Motor Co., was briefly described. Up to recently 
it was impossible to get particulars regarding the princi- 
ples underlying the mounting, owing to the state of patent 
proceedings, but we now can give an explanation of how 
the suspension helps to minimize unpleasant chassis vibra- 
tion. 

At the rear the powerplant has a swivel support on the 
frame, and not being rigidly secured to the frame at the 
forward end but supported freely on the spring, it is free 
to move axially around the rear support. The powerplant, 
of course, is subject to the action of the unbalanced sec- 
ondary inertia force, which is an harmonic force acting 
in a vertical direction in a line midway between the axes 
of cylinders Nos. 2 and 3. 

This unbalanced periodic force will set up vibrations of 
the powerplant and the problem is to insulate the car 
frame against these vibrations as much as possible. The 
vibrations could be transmitted to the frame only through 
the points of support, and in order to prevent this the 
supports must be located at points of no reaction, if pos- 
sible. The powerplant, by reason of its mounting, forms 
an oscillating body and in order that there may no reaction 
at the axis of oscillation, the force producing the oscilla- 


tions must be applied at what is known as its center of 
percussion. 


F vex some time a novel powerplant mounting has 


Effects of Impulsive Forces 


If a freely supported body is given an impulse in a line 
through its center of gravity, it will be moved in the 
direction of the impulse, as indicated in Fig. 1. The 
center of percussion then coincides with the center of 
gravity. On the other hand, if a body of this kind is 
given an impulse at one end, as indicated in Fig. 2, it 
will be caused to gyrate around its center of percussion. 
This can be nicely illustrated by placing a pencil on the 
table and “shooting” one end with the forefinger. Of 
course, in addition to the gyratory motion a motion of 
translation will be imparted to the pencil; to give it a 
pure gyratory motion it is necessary to apply a couple 

it, as by “shooting” at both ends at the same time and 
80 as to produce equal impacts. 
ae the impulse is applied at the center of gravity 

id a motion of translation results, the body may be con- 
sidered to be rotating around an axis at an infinite dis- 


tance, and by moving the point of application from the 
center to the end, the length of the radius of rotation 
has been decreased from infinity to half the length of 
the body. It is obvious from this that if the impulse be 
applied somewhere between the center and one end of the 
body, the latter will be given an angular motion around 
an axis at a finite distance from this end greater than 
half the length of the body. If the impulse is imparted 
not at the very end of the body but a short distance in 
from the end, the axis of rotation will be simply moved 
farther away from that end. 

Supposing the axis of angular motion to be within 
the length of the body, if the latter were supported on 
this axis there naturally would be no reaction on the 
supports to the force or impulse causing the motion. 


Application to Powerplant Support 


In the case of the powerplant the point of application 
of the impulse is fixed, and in order to eliminate reaction 
on the swivel supports these must be placed on the axis 
around which the powerplant tends to rotate under the 
influence of the impulse. 

A somewhat similar problem is encountered in building 
construction in the location of door stops. When a door 
is slammed open against the stop its whole kinetic energy 
is suddenly absorbed. At this moment it connects with 
the rigid structure of the building through the door stop 
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and through the hinges, and if the stop were carelessly 
located a great deal of strain would come on the hinges 
and they soon would show the effect of such treatment. 
Ey placing the door stops so far out from the hinges 
that the kinetic energies of the parts of the door closer 
in toward and farther out from the hinges than the 
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SWIVEL SUPPORT 


CENTER OF 





Fig. 4— Diagram of power- 
plant showing line of action 
of unbalanced forces and lo- 
cation of supporting points 


SUPPORTING 
SPRING 


stop, are equal, the full force of the impact comes on the 
stop and the hinges are relieved (Fig. 3). 

The powerplant represents an inverse case to that of 
the door, in that the point of application of the impulse 
is fixed and the rear supports have to be located on the 
axis around which the mass of the powerplant will turn 
under the influence of the impulses. The distance between 
the line of action of the unbalanced force (midway be- 
tween the axes of cylinders Nos. 2 and 3) and the proper 
axis of the rear supports is equal to the least radius of 
gyration of the powerplant, which can be determined as 
follows: 

The powerplant is supported between fixtures so that 
it can rock around an axis determined by the intersection 
of a horizontal plane through its center of gravity and 
a vertical plane perpendicular to its crankshaft and con- 
taining the line of action of the unbalanced forces. The 
powerplant is then oscillated around this axis and the 
time of one complete oscillation is ascertained. From the 
formula for the length of the single pendulum 

gt 


r 


the length of such a pendulum having the same period of 
oscillation is then ascertained, and this fixes the proper 
location of the axis of the rear swivel support. 
Complete elimination of reaction on the supports is 
rendered impossible, however, by the fact that the for- 
ward end of the powerplant must be supported on the 
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Fig. 3—Location of door stops 


frame in some way. When the engine is not running, 
a certain proportion of the weight of the powerplant rests 
on the spring, equal to the proportion of the distance be- 
tween the center of gravity and rear support to the dis- 
tance between front and rear supports. But when the 
engine is in operation and the unbalanced force is effec- 
the load on the spring will soon be greater and soon 
ess. 

The flexibly supported powerplant, of course, will be 
subjected to two entirely separate forces tending to set 
it in vibration—the unbalanced force of the engine and 
the forces due to road shocks. When the front wheels 
pass over an obstruction the front end of the powerplant 
will be thrown upward and will be set into vibration of a 
frequency depending upon the moment of inertia of the 
powerplant around the axis of its rear supports and upon 
the stiffness of the spring sunporting it at the front. 

Vibration due to the unbalanced force of the engine 









will be superimposed upon this free vibration. The former 
is entirely forced, its period being directly dependent 
only on the speed of the engine and at ordinary engine 
speeds very much shorter than that of the free vibration. 
At 1500 r.p.m. of the engine, for instance, the secondary 
unbalanced force acts in one direction only for one- 
hundredth of a second and the displacement produced by 
it during this time is exceedingly minute. 

Since the powerplant is swiveled on the rear supports, 
the unbalanced force causes an angular acceleration 
around the axis of this support. The equation for angular 
acceleration is 

dg = We radians per second per second, 
where M is the moment of the force producing the ac- 
celeration; g, the acceleration of gravity (32.16); W, the 
weight of the swiveled mass, and 7, its radius of gyration 
around the axis of the rear supports. 


Amplitude of Engine Vibration 


If we take, for example, a four-cylinder engine of about 
334 in. bore, the maximum value of the secondary un- 
balanced force at 1500 r.p.m. for all four pistons will be 
in the neighborhood of 800 lb. All four must be added 
together, because when the pistons are at the ends of 
their strokes the secondary unbalanced forces are all in 
the same direction. The force varies according to a sine 
curve, and, as the average height of the sine curve 1s 
0.637 times its maximum height, the average value of 
the unbalanced force will be 

0.637 & 800 = 510 lb. 
We may assume that the center of the engine, where this 
force acts, is at a distance of one foot from the axis of 
the rear support, in which case the average moment of 
the force during the time it persists is 510 lb.-ft. The 
radius of gyration we may assume to be 1.25 ft., and the 
weight of the powerplant 350 lb. Then the acceleration 
due to this moment will be 
510 & 32.16 
350 * 1.25 & 1.25 
The formula for the angular distance described during 
a time ¢ under a constant angular acceleration 4 1s 
sf 
de 2 
In this case the angular distance amounts to 
walt Bani ns 1/100 _ 9.00015 radians. 
If the distance between the centers of the front and rear 
supports is 26 in. the forward end of the powerplant will 
be thrown up 
0.00015 26 = 0.0039 in. 
twice during each revolution of the engine. 
This calculation, while not applying to any particular 


ws 0.3 radians P.s.p.s. 
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engine, gives an idea of the magnitudes involved. The 
change in pressure of the spring when compressed about 
0.004 in. is insignificant, hence the unbalanced force of 
the engine is resisted almost entirely by the inertia of 
the mass of the powerplant. 

Two questions arise in this connection, namely, whether 
it is better to use a stiff or a light, flexible spring and 
whether a spring damper or frictional shock absorber 
would have a beneficial effect. 


Flexibility and Damping Action 


It is obvious from the above that, since under the im- 
pulses of the secondary force the forward end of the 
powerplant will be thrown up and down a certain distance 
during each half crankshaft revolution, the greater the 
flexibility of the spring, the less will be the change in its 
pressure on the frame, and hence the smaller the vibrat- 
ing force that will be transmitted from the forward end 
of the engine to the frame. However, any reasonable 
differences in spring flexibility would have very little 
influence on the transmission of vibrating forces. 

Frictional damping forces have a more important in- 
fluence in this respect. Suppose that there was a spring 
damper of the frictional type between the frame and the 
powerplant at the forward end, adjacent to the support- 
ing spring, and that this damper was set so it required 
a certain force to start its members moving relative to 
each other. The unbalanced force which causes the vibra- 
tion starts from zero and increases to a maximum, and 
until it became large enough to overcome the frictional 
force of the spring damper it would be transmitted to the 
frame the same as if the powerplant were rigidly mounted. 
Therefore, damping of the supporting spring, whether 
by means of an outside device or by the use of a multi- 
plicity of leaves, is detrimental. 

Practically everyone who has ever ridden in a four- 
cylinder car has noticed a very perceptible vibration at a 
certain car speed, usually between 25 and 30 m.p.h., at 
which speed the car is said to have a “period.” The very 
fact that this vibration is limited to a very narrow range 
in car speeds, and hence in engine revolutions, shows that 
it is due to synchronism between the engine speed (or 
some harmonic thereof) and the natural period of vibra- 
tion of the part of the car affected. 

The periodicity of the secondary unbalanced force at 
the car speed mentioned is very high. For instance, as- 
suming 31 in. tires and a rear axle reduction of 4.5 to 1, 
at 30 m.p.h. the engine will turn over at 1460 r.p.m., which 
corresponds to 2920 complete cycles of the secondary un- 
balanced force per minute. The forward end of the chassis 
has a natural period of swing around the rear axle, but 
this is of the order of 100 cycles per minute or less, 
hence there is no possibility of synchronism between these 
Impulses and vibration around the rear axle. 


Nature of Chassis Vibration 


Since the natural period of vibration of a flexible body 
8 directly proportional to the square root of the vibrating 
mass and inversely proportional to the square root of the 
restoring force, it follows that a body vibrating freely 
at such a high rate as 3000 cycles per minute must either 
very light or have a strong restoring force; that is, 
be very stiff. It seems that what actually vibrates when 
the car acts in the manner described is the frame, and 
that the vibration is not an up and down movement of 
€ frame as a whole but an elastic vibration similar to 
that of the bottom of a dishpan if tapped at the center. 
he reciprocating force on the engine is transmitted to 

¢ frame cross members serving as engine bearers, and 
wing to the inertia of the side members these cross 
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members are elastically bent back and forth. From the 
cross members some of the force is transmitted to the 
side members and these also are bent back and forth. 
A sort of whipping action results, the corners of the frame 
tending to lag behind the points where the vibrating 
force is transferred from the engine to the car frame. 
A chassis frame undoubtedly has a certain natural 
period of elastic vibration, determined, on the one hand, 
by its own weight and the weight of parts rigidly secured 
to it, and, on the other, by its stiffness. While the un- 
balanced force of the engine is upward, the engine frame 
will be thrown upward and the engine bearers and frame 
side members will be deflected. Then, when the un- 
balanced force changes direction, the engine bearers and 
frame side members tend to straighten out again, throw- 
ing the engine down and the ends of the chassis frame 
side members up. If this action continues just as long 
as the downward action of the unbalanced force in the 
engine, then there will be synchronism, and succeeding 
impulses will add to the amplitude of the vibration. 


Methods of Eliminating Vibration 


There are evidently two methods available for reducing 
the vibration of four-cylinder cars. One consists in in- 
sulating the powerplant from the chassis so that the 
former can vibrate independently of the latter through 
a small range. This is the object aimed at in the Maxwell 
mounting described in the foregoing. It is obvious that 
mounting the powerplant on flexible supports, such as 
rubber cushions, would produce a similar effect. The 
other method referred to consists in making the frame 
assembly stiffer so as to bring the speed of synchronism 
outside the range of normal operation. Owing to the fact 
that the rate of free natural vibration increases only as 
the square root of the stiffness (measured in pounds per 
unit of deflection), it is rather difficult to change the 
speed of synchronism very much by this method. Sup- 
porting the powerplant by truss-form cross members 
secured between the flanges of the bell housing and of 
the front end drive housing evidently would help, and 
trussing the frame side members should add further to 
the stiffness of the frame and decrease its natural period. 





New Device Separates Fuel Particles 












































Device built by C. E. Sargent for separating the un- 
vaporized particles of fuel from the mixture entering 
the engine, by throwing it by centrifugal force inte 
an annular space surrounding the inlet passage and 
which in turn is surrounded by an exhaust jacket 
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Road Construction Should Permit Higher 
Average Traffic Speed 


Arrangement of highway has much to do with economics of its 
use. Improvements designed to eliminate unnecessary stops are 


justified easily by savings in time, fuel, and other items. 


By Herbert Chase 


NORMOUS sums are being spent in nearly all 
H, localities for the building of new roads and the 

widening or improvement of others, but these 
funds are not always applied to the best economic ad- 
vantage of the communities involved. 

This is due quite largely to a lamentable disregard of 
numerous factors which directly and indirectly affect 
the capacity and cost of using the highway. Such 
matters too often are left in the hands of persons who 
consider only such items as the character of pavement 
and the methods used in building the road, without 
thought concerning the effect on traffic of intersecting 
highways at grade, waste 


as that on Fifth Avenue, from rest to a speed of 25 
m.p.h., might approximate $150,000 a vear, or the interest 
on an investment of $3,000,000. In addition to this there 
is the loss of fuel in idling during stops, the wear on 
brakes, and, of far greater significance, the enormous 
loss in time of the millions of passengers and drivers 
involved. 

Although the stream of traffic on Fifth Avenue is 
more dense and of greater average volume than that 
on most other highways within and leading out of the 
city, the stream is much shorter than that which exists 
on many other thoroughfares at certain times each week. 

On Saturdays and Sun- 








of time and fuel due to ee 


days particularly, contin- 





unnecessary stops, exces- 
sive cost of traffic regu- 
lation, increased liability 
to accidents, and the like. 

Width is by no means 
the only factor which con- 
trols the volume of traffic 
a highway can carry. A 
comparatively narrow 
road can be built to carry 
just as much traffic as one 
twice as wide, for exam- 
ple, if the former is so 
constructed as to enable a 


ber of vehicles. 


T is possible to increase the capacity of 
many highways without widening them. 
New roads are not always necessary in or- 
der to provide capacity for a greater num- 


This article points out that physical con- 
struction of highways has been studied much 
more carefully than have such factors as 
gradients, grade crossings, curves, etc., and 
points out how car owners might be saved 
much time and money through closer con- 
sideration of such factors. 


uous streams of cars driv- 
ing into and out of the 
city extend for as much as 
twenty miles from the 
center of the metropolis, 
each stream frequently 
stopping and _ starting 
while cross streams do 
likewise. Other cities are 
similarly affected, though 
perhaps in a less degree. 

While the loss of time, 
fuel and other items can- 
not be computed with ac- 





continuous flow while the 





latter is built in such 

fashion that stops are necessarily so frequent, because 
of cross traffic, that the average speed of the vehicles 
which pass over it is half that of the vehicles on the 
narrow road. 

It may be doubted, at first thought, whether matters 
of this kind are of any great significance to the automo- 
tive industry, but when it is considered that inability to 
use automobiles and trucks profitably and without undue 
loss of time is becoming a serious handicap to sales in 
many densely populated sections, it is seen at once that 
the industry is vitally interested and should use its 
influence through dealer and other channels to better 
such conditions. 

It is no secret among dealers in such communities 
as New York that many persons who formerly used their 
cars for business as well as pleasure are giving them 
up because they cannot be used economically and con- 
veniently for business purposes and because “pleasure” 
driving no longer is a pleasure when one has always to 
operate the car in a traffic stream with frequently re- 
peated starting and stopping for miles out of and into 
the city. 

W.S. James of the Bureau of Standards recently drew 
attention to the fact that the cost of gasoline alone 
required to accelerate the cars in a traffic stream, such 


curacy, it is evident that 
the community can afford 
to pay handsomely for any form of construction which 
will tend to decrease the loss and still realize a con- 
siderable net gain on the investment, providing it is 
wisely made. Greatly increased satisfaction would re- 
sult from more convenient use of the vehicles and 
greater safety would be realized in a more satisfactory 
highway arrangement. 

Granting that there is need for study and more general 
application of facts which govern the economic use of 
highways, it is worth while to set down in more or less 
orderly fashion some of the items which require consid- 
eration in this connection: 


1. Frequent stops, due to traffic conditions, result 
in: greatly decreased traffic capacity, much loss of 
time to individuals, loss of interest on investment 
in vehicles, waste of fuel, additional wear on brakes 
and other parts of the vehicle, more expenditures 
in traffic control and a greater liability to accidents. 

2. Crossing of intersecting highways at grades 
results in: intermittent traffic with the detrimental 
results cited in (1) above, lower average speed with 
consequent decrease in traffic capacity, need for 
large sums spent in police control of traffic, and 
great increase in number of accidents. 

3. Poor selection of grades results in: unneces 
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One Way to Relieve Congestion at Important Crossroads 
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sary waste of fuel, excessive wear on brakes, in- 
creased liability to accidents, probable decrease in 
average speed and traffic capacity and loss in time. 

4. Curves in the highway, especially abrupt ones, 
are likely to result in increased accidents and loss 
of time due to lower average speeds. 


These are a few of the items which should receive 
consideration in determining what, in the end, will be the 
type of highway which will give the lowest cost of auto- 
motive transportation to the community with minimum 
inconvenience to the user. They are deserving of just 
a8’ much study as are the civil engineering problems 
involved in the design and construction of the surface 
of the highway, subgrade, drainage, etc., and may have 
48 much, if not more, effect than such factors in deter- 
mining the cost per vehicle mile of operation, which, in 
the last analysis, is what interests the user whether he 
‘8 aware of the fact or not. 

Parallels for some of the foregoing items are to be 
found In consideration of railroad operation. Street 
railways are subject to much the same limitations as 
anicular traffic in respect to frequency of stops and are, 
yon as everyone knows, much slower and capable 
a curring, track for track, much less traffic than an 
te ts ead or underground railway which is not subject 

the delays of transverse traffic. 


Avoiding Frequent Stops 


i pterence in speed in a case of this kind is not 
fre uch one of safe operation as it is of delays due to 
lie ¢ stops. It is not contended, in respect to auto- 
yee “s raffic, that maximum speeds should be increased 
lees ough this might be done safely and with profit in 

cases—as it is that the vehicles should be kept in 


The capacity of many main highways could be increased materially if tie-wps at important crossroads 
could be avoided. Grade crossings at such points would improve the situation materially 








motion, in order that average speed may be reasonably 
high. 

Generally speaking, the first cost of the construction 
of highways which cross each other is less if the cross- 
ings are made at grade, but it does not follow that such 
construction is cheapest in the end nor, on the other 
hand, that crossings at grade should be eliminated in 
most or even in a majority of cases. Each case should 
be considered on its merits and the possibilities of some 
alternative form of construction need not be overlooked. 


Traffic Control Costs Lowered 


The cost of traffic control alone at important inter- 
sections is not inconsiderable, and when there is added 
to this the delays and other losses pointed out above, a 
ccnsiderable investment calculated to avoid such losses 
is justified easily. 

Another factor which is given much consideration in 
railway work, but relatively little in highway construc- 
tion, is that of gradients. Railways spend great sums’ 
in reducing gradients, knowing that the investment will 
be justified by lower operating costs. The same must 
be true of automobile highways, although we know of 
no precise data on the basis of which the most eco- 
nomical grade can be determined. It doubtless varies 
with different classes of vehicles, and some sort of mean 
result for the kind of traffic carried ultimately will be 
worked out. This is just one of many problems which 
deserves study and will require research for its solution. 

Somewhat the same thing that has been said con- 
cerning gradients may be said concerning curves, al- 
though a different set of factors enter. Generally speak- 
ing, curves should be avoided, if for no other reason 
than that their existence is a potential source of acci- 
dents. When necessary, however, they should be made 
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as gradual as conditions permit and all reasonable steps 
should be taken to enable operators of vehicles to see as 
_far around the turn as possible. 

We should not be surprised to learn that faulty high- 
way construction is as often the cause of automobile 
accidents as is faulty vehicle construction, although pre- 
cise information in this respect is practically impossible 
to secure. Certain it is that innumerable accidents have 
occurred through someone’s failure to so construct the 
highway as to give reasonable consideration to condi- 
tions which promote safety. Just how far it is feasible 
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to go in matters of this kind it is difficult to determine 
but it is certain that the matter should be given more 
thought in the future on economic as well as humani- 
tarian grounds. 

Highway congestion has become a controlling factor 
in the sale of automobiles, at least in areas of dense 
population. The automotive industry can help toward 
removing this obstacle by drawing attention to the facts 
in the case and helping to disseminate them among those 
who control highway construction and the expenditure of 
money for road building. 





Graded Temperature Standards Developed by French Scientists 


HREE French scientists (H. Gardot, H. Laugier and 

R. Legendre) have developed a system of graded, 
constant temperature standards for which they expect 
a considerable demand in the chemical and metallurgical 
industries. A note on the system was presented at a 
recent meeting of the French Academy of Sciences by 
J. L. Breton. The principle underlying the system may 
be described as follows: 

If two sources of constant and unequal temperature 
are provided and connected by means of a body of high 
thermal conductivity, there will be a constant and regu- 
lar flow of heat through the latter, any point along its 
length remaining at a constant temperature. The fur- 
ther the point is from the higher temperature source the 
lower will be its temperature. The temperature differ- 
ence between any two points on the “bridge” will be a 
constant fraction of the temperature difference between 
the two sources. 

According to the maximum temperatures that it is 
desired to utilize, the higher temperature source may 
be a bath of some fused material, a bath of a boiling 
liquid, a bath of a liquid whose temperature is con- 
trolled, an electric resistance provided with a regulator, 
or any other source emitting heat at a constant tempera- 
ture. 

Similarly, the cooler source, through which the calories 
conducted by the “bridge” are disposed of, may be a 
current of liquid at a constant temperature or a bath 
of a partially fused or boiling mass. 


Metal Bridge Is Insulated 


The bar of metal which forms the bridge between the 
two sources of heat is made of a metal of high heat con- 
ductivity, such as copper or aluminum. Its form is 
determined with a view to minimizing the loss of heat 
through its lateral faces, or, still better, it is heat- 
insulated everywhere except at the two ends in contact 
with the two sources of heat. 

For commercial standards, use is made of aluminum, 
notwithstanding the fact that its heat conductivity is 
only half that of copper, because its specific heat is more 
than twice as great and it melts at 1150 deg. Fahr. 

Other reasons for the selection of aluminum are its 
low specific gravity, its price, and the facility with 
which it can be cast. A bar is formed of this metal 
which has a quadrangular section throughout the length 
used for experiments, the ends being turned in an easy 
curve at right angles and dipped each into one of the 
two constant temperature sources. The whole has the 
appearance of a massive bridge. A sheet of asbestos 
held in position by clips surrounds the straight portion 
of the bar. 

In the upper surface of the bar there are formed a 
series of ten cavities, in which may be lodged, according 


to their size and shape, the test tubes, crucibles or other 
containers in which takes place the phenomenon for 
which the optimum temperature is to be ascertained. 
In one of the models, designed to receive ten test 
tubes, the hot source being at 100 deg. C. and the cold 
at 15 deg., one has at his command a series of ten dif- 
ferent constant temperatures ranging from 28 to 70 deg. 
C. in steps of 5 deg. If the hot source is reduced to 60 
deg., the cold source remaining at 15 deg., the tempera- 
ture scale extends only from 21.5 to 44 deg. in steps of 
2.5 deg. By diminishing the temperature difference be- 
tween adjacent cavities it is possible to increase the 
sensitiveness of the apparatus as much as desired. 


Cavities at Constant Temperature 


The constancy of the temperature of the separate 
cavities is said to be such that no thermostat could 
equal it, for the reason that any slight accidental varia- 
tions in the temperature of one of the sources (owing to 
lag of the regulator, for instance) are spread over the 
whole mass and act only very feebly at any given point. 

An apparatus of this kind can be used for determin- 
ing the fusing and boiling points of numerous mate- 
rials; it forms an excellent standard of comparison for 
low temperature fusible alloys; it constitutes a more 
accurate means of determining the melting points of 
fatty materials, and there is a possibility even of utiliz- 
ing it for the determination of the ignition temperatures 
of petroleum fuels. 

Chemical reactions take place at different rates of 
speed according to the temperature, and the apparatus 
permits of operating simultaneously at ten different 
known temperatures, and thus of quickly determining the 
optimum temperature for any given chemical process. 
A photograph taken of the ten test tubes at the end of 
the test constitutes a graph, as it were, of the variation 
of the phenomenon with the working temperature. 


Malleable Iron Methods Improved 


CCORDING to M. Gailly of Charlesville, who presented 

a paper on the subject at the recent Foundry Congress 

in Paris, considerable progress has been made in France 
in recent years in the production of malleable cast iron, 
but France is largely indebted for this progress to the 
United States, American methods having been followed to 
a great extent. It is now planned to introduce trade con- 
trol over the quality of the castings delivered to cus- 
tomers, similar to that now exercised in this country by 
the Association of Malleable Iron Founders. It was also 
brought out at the congress that the dissemination of the 
results of research relating to cast iron is hampered by 
the lack of recognized translations of foundry terms, and 
the preparation of a dictionary of terms was decided upon. 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


Courtesy Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


New Brunswick Takes Two Thousand Cars 


LTHOUGH the sale of new cars in New 
ea | Brunswick probably will drop off some- 

what during 1924, the market for auto- 

mobile parts and accessories may not be 
affected to the same extent, nor will the propor- 
tion of American-made goods suffer because the 
ratio of American-built cars is so large that the 
demands for parts from the same source will not 
diminish. 

The factors operating against increased car 
sales include unimproved economic conditions and 
the large number of used cars for sale. The total 
registrations in the province at present do not ex- 
ceed 17,000 passenger cars and 1000 motor trucks, 
with an average increase of approximately 2000 
cars per year. 


Ceylon Buys Twelve Hundred Motor Vehicles 


ORE than 1200 automobiles and trucks, 

valued at $1,100,000, entered Colombo, 

the principal port of Ceylon, during 

1923. In 1922 the imports totaled 584 
vehicles and in 1920, a record year in almost all 
parts of the world, 925. Up to November, 1923, 
31 American manufacturers, including their Ca- 
nadian factories, had furnished 1004 cars and 
trucks, valued at approximately $728,000; Great 
Britain, 109, valued at $150,630; France, 74, 
worth $65,460, and Italy, 11, at $15,536. 

American motor vehicles have affected the 
steam railway traffic in the entire island of Ceylon 
to a considerable degree. 

It is reported that at one station the daily re- 
ceipts have been cut in one year from 700 rupees 
to 300 rupees, and in order to counteract this de- 
velopment the Government is seriously consider- 
ing the advisability of expediting the Aberdeen- 
Lakapana hydro-electric scheme and constructing 
electric railways. Transportation competition to 
the densely populated districts of Colombo has 
also increased. 


Buenos Aires to Buy Motor Equipment 


HE city of Buenos Aires, Argentina, is re- 

ceiving bids for automotive vehicles to 

perform, approximately within four hours, 

the work of cleaning and watering pave- 

ments of wood, asphalt, granite, and coarse stone, 

and transporting 2500 metric tons of garbage to 
the incineration plant. 

Bids will be opened July 25, 1924. A guaranty 





of 50,000 paper pesos must accompany a general 
bid for all the supplies required, or 25,000 for a 
partial bid. One vehicle of each type offered 
must be provided for practical tests. 


American Cars Lead in Finland 


HE sudden development of the automo- 
bile trade in Finland is clearly set forth by 
official figures transmitted by Trade Com- 
missioner C. J. Mayer, giving imports of 

motor cars for 1923 as 1309, against 360 in 1922. 
Motorcycles imported in 1923 amount to 1708, 
against 354 in 1922. 

Competition in Finland in the automobile busi- 
ness is becoming very keen. Generally speaking, 
the high discount rate obtaining in the country 
at the present time and the scarcity of money 
will have a tendency to hamper imports in 1924. 
On the other hand, the customs duty for automo- 
biles has been reduced. This should encourage 
imports. The imports of cars in Finland is neg- 
ligible and the general trade is characterized 
by a demand for cheap cars. Traffic has been 
taken up considerably by motor omnibuses and 
this branch will probably develop more and more. 

In all likelihood American cars and trucks prob- 
ably will continue to lead competitors in Finland, 
Trade Commissioner Mayer says, although French 
competition is expected to be strong in view of 
the lower value of the franc, and Italian “Fiat” 
cars are expected to make a good showing. . Ger- 
man cars are still too expensive for the market, 
and English cars quite out of the competition be- 
cause of their high prices. 


Rumanian Market in First Stage of Development 


LTHOUGH Rumania possesses great poten- 

a | tialities for industrial development and 

therefore for the development of automotive 

uses, Acting Commercial Attaché Louis E. 

Van Norman, Bucharest, reports it is making 

somewhat slow progress in the face of large recon- 

struction problems. The country covers an area 

almost as large as Italy and comprises the rich 

agricultural and industrial regions of Transylvania, 

Bessarabia and Bucovina, as well as the old king- 

dom, but the automotive industry is still only in 
the first stages of development. 

Outside of Bucharest there seem to be no agents 
nor distributors of automobiles. It appears that 
the chief obstacles to sales at present is the diffi- 
culty of finding of proper agents and of arranging 
conditions of payment. 
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Aided by Prompt 


Shipment of Parts 


Over 95 per cent of orders are filled on day of receipt, hence 


dealers need carry less stock. 


Requisitions on factory placed 


four months in advance tend to prevent shortages. Model garage 


with recommended tool equipment proves to be good object lesson. 


FFICIENT methods and adequate stocks have made 
K it possible for the service parts depot of the 

Durant organization at Elizabeth, N. J., to fill and 
ship the day they come in more than 95 per cent of the 
orders received. Between eight and nine thousand dif- 
ferent parts are stocked to take care of all models of 
the Durant Four, Durant Six and Star. Often only one 
or two of these parts are missing from the current 
inventory. 

This prompt parts service has been an important fac- 
tor in establishing and holding the good-will of dealers 
and of dealers’’ customers. Another feature of this 
Durant service depot, designed to achieve the same end, 
includes a sort of model garage, equipped with a set of 
tools specially designed to facilitate repair work. In 
addition, dealers are aided in their service work with 
the customary advice on repair and maintenance through 
correspondence and through traveling service men. 

To insure an adequate supply of parts at all times, 
parts are ordered four months in advance from the 
various factories involved. The well worked out system 


used in ordering is largely responsible for avoiding 
delays in shipment which are so annoying both to the 
service station and the car user. By having a complete 
stock at the factory and assurance of prompt shipment 
to dealers, the latters’ inventories may consist chiefly 
of parts which are in considerable demand and have a 
rapid turnover. 
capital in parts seldom required. This more rapid turn- 
over naturally aids dealers to make a greater profit on 
parts because of the smaller capital investment required. 

The model garage is maintained as a school of in- 
struction for all head mechanics and service managers 
of various distributors and dealers who are sufficiently 
interested to visit it and learn what are believed to be 
the most efficient methods of handling repair work. 

Information thus obtained is taken back to the service 
station from which the outside mechanic comes and its 
organization becomes more proficient in doing the same 
or similar jobs. 

Another purpose which the model garage serves is 
that of giving new dealers a concrete idea of the equip- 
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Floor plan of the service parts department in the Durant plant at Elizabeth. Parts are received near one end and 
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ment which they should install in order to handle ser- 
vice efficiently and profitably. 


Equipment Complete But Unpretentious 


There is nothing pretentious about the model garage. 
It contains space for ten or twenty cars,.a small stock- 
room equipped with Durant steel bins especially de- 
signed for the stock of repair parts which is recom- 
mended for an establishment of this size, and the va- 
rious tools designed to facilitate repair work. In one 
corner of the garage are benches containing the recom- 
mended tool equipment, engine stands, etc.; in another 
a heating plant, and in a third a small office and waiting 
room. 

It is such a garage as might be required by the aver- 
age Durant and Star dealer. The tool equipment in- 
cludes such special tools as are required to make effi- 
ciently repairs on the various Durant and Star models. 

The accompanying diagram of the layout of the gen- 
eral parts depot department indicates how much thought 
has been given to handling of the parts stock. It will 
be noted that the stockroom is adjacent to a rail siding 
long enough for three cars, and that incoming. material 
is landed near one end, while outgoing shipments leave 
near the other end of the long room. Thus there is a 
general flow of parts from the receiving department to 
the stock bins and from the bins to the shipping depart- 
ment with a minimum of handling and counterflow. 

Upon receipt, all parts are checked against the ship- 
pers’ list and a record thereof is sent to a department in 
which a perpetual inventory is kept. Parts which are 
subject to rust and on which the turnover is not rapid, 
and particularly parts which are intended ultimately for 
export, are dipped in an Oakite cleaning solution and 
then in a heated bath of Coral cil which gives them a 
paraffin-like coating which prevents rust. 

Parts then are stored in Durant steel bins designed 
especially for the purpose. Parts of similar character 
are kept together and each bin is numbered in such a 
way as to facilitate finding the part in minimum time. 


NEW HEAVY FUEL UNIT 
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Stock packers are provided with wheeled containers 
upon which they place material ordered as it is taken 
from the bins. These orders are checked by an inspector 
and again by a second inspector before they are passed 
to the packing department. This department is supplied 
with all necessary packing materials, including corru- 
gated paper cartons for fenders and similar parts, and 
lumber which is cut to a variety of standard lengths 
sufficient to meet all needs, using a power saw provided 
especially for this purpose. Packers receive the order 
after it has the O. K. of the inspector, select lumber of 
the desired size from bins provided for this purpose, 
make up from it a box of the required size, carefully 
pack the parts, inclosing with them a copy of the invoice 
provided for this purpose, and mark the box with the 
name and address of the consignee. 

Shipments are made by freight in a majority of cases 
and the shipper pays freight on orders amounting in 
value to $300 or over. Freight shipments are loaded 
directly into cars on the siding, whence they are taken 
to a nearby distributing station by the railroad. The 
shipping department is divided into four sections, each 
with a different set of receiving shelves intended re- 
spectively for freight, express, parcel post and export 
orders. 


Record System Is Simple 


To avoid delay on express orders, these are not en- 
tered in an express book, as is usual, but the bills of 
lading, usually made out at the express office with an 
accompanying delay of a day, are made out by Durant 
employes and have only to be checked by the express 
company. Foreign shipments are, of course, packed in 
the special manner required. 

Whenever possible the entire order is filled in one 
shipment, which, as a rule, goes out the same day the 
order is received. In case some of the parts ordered are 
not in stock, but have been shipped from the factory 
and are expected in a day or two, shipment may be de- 
layed for that length of time, but otherwise items in 
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shipped near the other end, with storage bins between, thus minimizing the handling and counterflow of parts 
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Durant Service is Aided by Prompt 
Shipment of Parts 


Over 95 per cent of orders are filled on day of receipt, hence 


dealers need carry less stock. Requisitions on factory placed 


four months in advance tend to prevent shortages. Model garage 


with recommended tool equipment proves to be good object lesson. 


it possible for the service parts depot of the 

Durant organization at Elizabeth, N. J., to fill and 
ship the day they come in more than 95 per cent of the 
orders received. Between eight and nine thousand dif- 
ferent parts are stocked to take care of all models of 
the Durant Four, Durant Six and Star. Often only one 
or two of these parts are missing from the current 
inventory. 

This prompt parts service has been an important fac- 
tor in establishing and holding the good-will of dealers 
and of dealers’: customers. Another feature of this 
Durant service depot, designed to achieve the same end, 
includes a sort of model garage, equipped with a set of 
tools specially designed to facilitate repair work. In 
addition, dealers are aided in their service work with 
the customary advice on repair and maintenance through 
correspondence and through traveling service men. 

To insure an adequate supply of parts at all times, 
parts are ordered four months in advance from the 
various factories involved. The well worked out system 


Fay possi methods and adequate stocks have made 


used in ordering is largely responsible for avoiding 
delays in shipment which are so annoying both to the 
service station and the car user. By having a complete 
stock at the factory and assurance of prompt shipment 
to dealers, the latters’ inventories may consist chiefly 
of parts which are in considerable demand and have a 
rapid turnover. Dealers do not have to tie up their 
capital in parts seldom required. This more rapid turn- 
over naturally aids dealers to make a greater profit on 
parts because of the smaller capital investment required. 

The model garage is maintained as a school of in- 
struction for all head mechanics and service managers 
of various distributors and dealers who are sufficiently 
interested to visit it and learn what are believed to be 
the most efficient methods of handling repair work. 

Information thus obtained is taken back to the service 
station from which the outside mechanic comes and its 
organization becomes more proficient in doing the same 
or similar jobs. 

Another purpose which the model garage serves is 
that of giving new dealers a concrete idea of the equip- 
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ment which they should install in order to handle ser- 
vice efficiently and profitably. 


Equipment Complete But Unpretentious 


There is nothing pretentious about the model garage. 
It contains space for ten or twenty cars,.a small stock- 
room equipped with Durant steel bins especially de- 
signed for the stock of repair parts which is recom- 
mended for an establishment of this size, and the va- 
rious tools designed to facilitate repair work. In one 
corner of the garage are benches containing the recom- 
mended tool equipment, engine stands, etc.; in another 
a heating plant, and in a third a small office and waiting 
room. 

It is such a garage as might be required by the aver- 
age Durant and Star dealer. The tool equipment in- 
cludes such special tools as are required to make effi- 
ciently repairs on the various Durant and Star models. 

The accompanying diagram of the layout of the gen- 
eral parts depot department indicates how much thought 
has been given to handling of the parts stock. It will 
be noted that the stockroom is adjacent to a rail siding 
long enough for three cars, and that incoming. material 
is landed near one end, while outgoing shipments leave 
near the other end of the long room. Thus there is a 
general flow of parts from the receiving department to 
the stock bins and from the bins to the shipping depart- 
ment with a minimum of handling and counterflow. 

Upon receipt, all parts are checked against the ship- 
pers’ list and a record thereof is sent to a department in 
which a perpetual inventory is kept. Parts which are 
subject to rust and on which the turnover is not rapid, 
and particularly parts which are intended ultimately for 
export, are dipped in an Oakite cleaning solution and 
then in a heated bath of Coral oil which gives them a 


. paraffin-like coating which prevents rust. 


Parts then are stored in Durant steel bins designed 
especially for the purpose. Parts of similar character 
are kept together and each bin is numbered in such a 
way as to facilitate finding the part in minimum time. 
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Stock packers are provided with wheeled containers 
upon which they place material ordered as it is taken 
from the bins. These orders are checked by an inspector 
and again by a second inspector before they are passed 
to the packing department. This department is supplied 
with all necessary packing materials, including corru- 
gated paper cartons for fenders and similar parts, and 
lumber which is cut to a variety of standard lengths 
sufficient to meet all needs, using a power saw provided 
especially for this purpose. Packers receive the order 
after it has the O. K. of the inspector, select lumber of 
the desired size from bins provided for this purpose, 
make up from it a box of the required size, carefully 
pack the parts, inclosing with them a copy of the invoice 
provided for this purpose, and mark the box with the 
name and address of the consignee. 

Shipments are made by freight in a majority of cases 
and the shipper pays freight on orders amounting in 
value to $300 or over. Freight shipments are loaded 
directly into cars on the siding, whence they are taken 
to a nearby distributing station by the railroad. The 
shipping department is divided into four sections, each 
with a different set of receiving shelves intended re- 
spectively for freight, express, parcel post and export 
orders. 


Record System Is Simple 


To avoid delay on express orders, these are not en- 
tered in an express book, as is usual, but the bills of 
lading, usually made out at the express office with an 
accompanying delay of a day, are made out by Durant 
employes and have only to be checked by the express 
company. Foreign shipments are, of course, packed in 
the special manner required. 

Whenever possible the entire order is filled in one 
shipment, which, as a rule, goes out the same day the 
order is received. In case some of the parts ordered are 
not in stock, but have been shipped from the factory 
and are expected in a day or two, shipment may be de- 
layed for that length of time, but otherwise items in 
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View of service parts department in the Elizabeth plant of Durant Motors, showing orderly manner in 
which parts are stored 


stock are shipped and other parts are back ordered for 
shipment upon receipt. 


Seven Copies of Order Made 


Upon receipt of an order from a dealer, seven copies 
thereof are made immediately by the parts department. 
Each of these contains the same serial number, which 
becomes the order number to which reference is made in 
case of claims for shortage, etc. 

Copy No. 1, known as the mailing copy, is sent to the 
accounting department, where the price of the parts, ex- 
tensions and footings are put on, after which the copy 
is mailed to the customer if he has an account, or is sent 
out with the goods if same are shipped C. O. D. 

Copies Nos. 2 and 8 also go to the accounting depart- 
ment, where No. 2 is retained in a ledger and from which 
No. 3 is returned for file in the parts department. 

No. 4 copy, known as the billing department copy, is 
first sent to the stockroom, where it is marked to show 
what parts have been shipped, and then is returned to 
the billing department. 


Copy No. 5, called the parts department shipping copy, 
is a file copy for the parts department office. It con- 
tains space for recording date of shipment, name of 
shipping clerk, number of bales, packages, crates and 
boxes shipped, how shipped, etc. 

No. 6 copy serves as a packing slip and is sent out 
with the goods. It contains the following marking: 
“No claims allowed unless notice in writing is made 
within 5 days from receipt of goods and must be ac- 
companied with this packing slip. All items not shipped 
are back ordered and will be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible unless otherwise advised. Mention above order 
No. in correspondence. Checked by , rechecked by 
——, packed by , date shipped ——.” 

Copy No. 7 serves as an acknowledgment of order 
and is mailed to the consignee on the same day his order 
is received. It contains a request that notice of errors 
or omissions, if same have occurred, be sent at once with 
mention of the order number, and states that “all items 
in backorder column will be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible unless otherwise advised.” 











A corner of the model garage which Durant maintains adjacent to the Elizabeth plant. 


Practically all 


of the tools recommended for service work in a shop of this size are shown in this view 
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Specimen of the perpetual inventory sheet, which shows also the quantity of parts on order, and has space 
for advance estimates of requirements 


Each of the seven copies contains columns headed as 
follows: No. ordered, No. shipped, No. back ordered, 
part No., and model. There is also space for the date 
and number of the customer’s order, date entered, date 
shipped and method of shipment. While the foregoing, 
in the form of a description, may seem somewhat com- 
plicated, in reality it is quite simple and is understood 
to be serving its purpose to good advantage. 

It remains now to describe the method employed for 
keeping on hand a supply of parts sufficient to meet all 
needs without tying up an unnecessarily large amount 
of capital in inventory. 


Future Business Estimated 


To accomplish this result it is necessary to make an 
estimate of the number of parts required at some time 
in the future equal to the length of time it will take 
the factory, under normal conditions, to supply these 
parts. In the case under consideration this is four 
months. Such an estimate, made, let us say on Jan. l, 
is based on the following factors: Sales in preceding 
month (December), number of cars assumed to be in 
use on Jan. 1 in the particular territory, served, number 
of cars to be produced for this territory during the four- 
month period, and logical expectations of parts sales, 
based on past history. 

Suppose the number of cars assumed to be in use on 
Jan. 1 is 100,000, that the schedule of manufacturing 
calls for 2000 cars in January, 2500 in February, 3500 
in March and 5000 in April, and that the total sale of 
parts in December amounted to $150,000, or $1.50 per 
car in use. 

Assume that past history shows that parts sales in 
January are 10 per cent greater than in December and 


« that. the corresponding figures: for February, March and 


April respectively, as compared to December, are 12, 18 
ana 26 per cent. 

Assume, further, that the sale of parts for new cars 
Manufactured will be the same as for cars already in 


service on Jan. 1. Then the parts sales in four months 
will be as follows: 


Jan. $150,000-+ (10% of $150,000) + (2,000 x $1.50) —$168,000 
a. $150,000-+ (12% of $150,000) + (2,500 x $1.50) —$171,750 
Ant’ $150,000-+ (18% of $150,000) + (3,500 x $1.50) = $182,250 

Pr. $150,000+ (26% of $150,000) + (5,000 x $1.50) —$196,500 


It is assumed that the number of parts sold increases 
at the same rate as the total income from sales. Con- 
pala the number of parts sold in January will be 
68,000/150,000, or 1.12 times that in December. Simi- 


larly, the sale of parts in February, March and April 
will be, respectively, 1.14, 1.21 and 1.31 times that in 
December. 


A Specific Example 


Applying this to a specitic part, say to the case of a 
valve, suppose that 100 valves were sold in December. 
Then 112 will be needed in January, 114 in February, 
121 in March and 1381 in April, or a total of 478 valves 
in four months. Now, if it happens that there are in 
stock on Jan. 1 89 valves, and that a total of 240 already 
have been ordered for delivery in January, February 
and March, 149 is the number to be ordered for April 
delivery. 

This is the routine method on the basis of which the 
Durant organization orders its spare parts from the 
manufacturing source. While in some cases the method 
gives results which must be modified for one reason or 
another, it has been found quite satisfactory. Natur- 
ally the manager of the parts department and his as- 
sistants must use discretion in meeting particular cases, 
and there must be provision for filling hurry orders 
when some unforeseen circumstance creates an abnormal 
demand for some particular part. 

A section of the sheet on which is kept a perpetual 
inventory, as well as a record of the orders for parts 
and the estimate of needs used in reordering, is repro- 
duced in the accompanying cut. A sheet of this kind is 
kept for each part in the parts list and said list is revised 
and brought up to date twice a year. 





Cobalt Magnet Steel 


T a recent “conversazione” of the Royal Society in 

London, F. Harrison Glew showed an experiment 

which indicates the superiority of cobalt magnet steel 
over the ordinary kind. 

A bar magnet of 15 per cent cobalt steel was set above 
a powerful fixed magnet and confined between glass 
plates in such a manner that it was free to move vertical- 
ly. The magnets were set with like poles opposite each 
other and the magnetic repulsion lifted the cobalt bar 
magnet and kept it floating % in. or more above the fixed 
magnet. 

It is claimed that the experiment could not be per- 
formed with a bar magnet of ordinary magnet steel, for 
the bar under the intense magnetic field required for 
flotation would reverse its polarity and be attracted to 
the fixed magnet. 
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Separate Operation of Front and Rear 
Brakes Favored by British Expert 


Says such an arrangement is not only cheapest but best from 


practically every standpoint. 


Lack of rigidity called chief 


cause of chattering. Tubular front axle recommended. Exact 


center point steering undesirable since wear is excessive. 


By F. A. Stepney Acres* 


for safety combined with high speeds, brakes must 

be fitted to all weight carrying wheels, and it is 
surprising that there are still so many automobile en- 
gineers who are unconvinced. Of the difficulties and 
dangers, some are very real and some purely imaginary, 
but if they are not boldly faced by designers and manu- 
facturers, front-wheel brakes may once more be classed 
among the failures. , 

The principal dangers alleged against front-wheel 
brakes are: risk of front-wheel skid, risk of front-spring 
failure, and disturbance of steering gear due to brake 
effort. There are also certain mechanical difficulties 
owing to the lack of rigidity of the front axle, the nature 
of its movements when the brakes are applied and the 
fact that front springs almost invariably are anchored 
at the forward end. But the greatest danger of all is 
the thoughtless and incompetent driver, whose cure or 
_ elimination are outside the scope of this paper. 

A front-wheel skid is admittedly very disconcerting 
and, since it cannot be corrected, it gives the driver a 
feeling of utter helplessness. There is very much less 
risk of front-wheel skid with a four-wheel braking sys- 
tem than of rear-wheel skid with rear brakes only under 
any given set of conditions, and a front-wheel skid at 
least has the merit that the car goes straight on instead 
of swinging round as in a rear-wheel skid. 


Braking Should Not Affect Steering 


Disturbance of the steering gear due to braking effort 
is absolutely non-existent in any sound design, the sole 
requirement in this particular connection being that the 
center line of the steering pivot pin should meet the 
ground within the surface of contact between the tire 
and the ground. The point should be sufficiently out of 
center to give a slight drag, as, if it is truly central, it is 
found that the wheel tends to follow every inequality of 
road surface, and even slight play in the steering con- 
nections rapidly becomes excessive through hammering. 
If this drag is slight, say, % in. or % in., the load im- 
posed on the steering connections due to brake effort 
is negligible and, since the two sides approximately 
counterbalance one another even with appreciable in- 
equality of braking effort, none of this load finds its 
way to the steering gear housing. That even the 
heaviest of braking effort does not tend to pull off the 
road a car having a properly designed four-wheel brake 
system has been demonstrated amply. 

Another essential feature in front-wheel brakes is that 
steering movements of the wheels must not apply or re- 


l* quite early days railway engineers discovered that, 





*Condensed from_a paper presented before the British Institu- 
tion of Automobile Engineers. 
*Patent No. 19044 of 1904. 


lease the brakes. It is common knowledge today that 
this result is obtained by making the effective connection 
between operating rods and brake shoes act also on the 
center line of the steering pivot. This principle of oper- 
ation, combined with what is now called centrally 
pivoted steering, was laid down as long ago as 1904* by 
the late P. L. Renouf. All front-wheel brakes today, 
however different their mechanical construction, incor- 
porate these two features. 


Possible Brake Arrangements 


Having decided to fit brakes to all wheels, there still 
remains the question of grouping and operation. The 
alternatives which are open divide themselves naturally 
into three main groups, which may be defined as inde- 
pendent, semi-independent, and coupled, and which may 
be tabulated as follows: 


Group I Hand Operated Foot Operated 
Independent ...... Of Sere Rear 
Ce eer Front 
Group II 


Semi-independent..(a) Front and Rear. Rear 
(b) Front and Rear. Front 


CR eo rr Front and Rear 
6) TOORE oo ence Front and Rear 

Group III 
Peer (a) Front and Rear. Additional Rear 


(b) Front and Rear. Transmission 

(c) Additional Rear. Front and Rear 

(d) Transmission ...Front and Rear 
1G) OEE icavcits eee Front and Transmission 


Of these arrangements, Group I is certainly the cheap- 
est, and is a perfectly sound arrangement. Group Il 
is the type in which one brake acts independently, but 
operation of the second picks up the first also by means 
of a slotted link or the like. This is very little more 
expensive than Group I. ; 

Group III is the true four-wheel brake system; it in- 
cludes the six-brake system and is considerably more 
expensive, since it calls for an additional brake on the 
rear wheels or the transmission. Apparently no one has 
considered fitting the extra brake to the front wheels, 
although from the point of view of stopping power 
alone it is the right place. This group also calls for 
some form of servo gear, at any rate on a heavy vehicle, 
and thus puts the cost up still further. 

The first question in considering Groups I and II is, 
should the front brake be included in the service (foot 
brake) system? The author is very strongly of opinion 
that it should not, on the grounds that: 


(i) The rear wheel brake is capable of doing all the 
work normally required of a service brake. ; 

(ii) Very few drivers are accustomed to anything 
other than a rear wheel brake. 
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(iii) Injudicious use of brakes is generally more dis- 
astrous in the case of front wheel brakes than of rear 
wheel brakes. 

(iv) A rear wheel skid can be corrected, while a front 
wheel skid cannot. 

(v) The foot brake is much rvre liable to injudicious 
or violent application than t’ hand brake, which is 
usually “felt.” 

(vi) Any front axle or front suspension failure is 
much more serious than a rear-axle or suspension failure 
of the same kind and, therefore, while the front axle, 
ete, must be well up to its load, it should not be com- 
pelled to take that load more often than necessary. 


It may be urged that if these objections hold good, 
why adopt front-wheel brakes at all? The answer is, 
pecause they most certainly give greatly increased stop- 
ping power in an emergency, much greater than is re- 
quired in the ordinary way, and even the most careful 
driver meets that emergency sometimes. 


Various Brake Hook Ups Compared 


This argument as to the service brake, of course, only 
applies to Groups I and II, and the conclusion the author 
would draw is that arrangements I (a) and II (a) are 
far the most desirable in these two groups. Of these, 
inturn, I (a) would appear distinctly preferable on the 
ground that it allows the brakes to be used alternately 
ona long descent, while II (a) does not, and that I (a) 
gives greater stopping power than II (a). Incidentally, 
this Group I complies with the letter of the law. 

The reason for adopting Group III in any form is the 
desire for a four-wheel service brake, and therefore III 
(a) and III (b) can be ruled out. A hand operated trans- 
mission brake as in III (d) has certain objections, not 
the least of which is the fact that it will not hold the 
vehicle steady when fitting a spare wheel on the rear 
axle. This leaves only III (c) and III (e) which we need 
consider, and of these, although III (e) has much to 
recommend it, III (c) is undoubtedly the more popular. 
The leverage problem is very much simplified, a servo 
gear is not so necessary, and it is certainly lighter and 
cheaper than the rear brake. In some cases the trans- 
mission brake shoes are made to function as a servo gear 
for the front brake. 

Although price undoubtedly will be the determining 
factor in making a choice between the various systems, 
yet the author is firmly convinced that this is one of 
those rare cases in which the cheapest is also the best. 
The only sound argument he can find in favor of the 
four-wheel service brake is distribution of tire wear. 


Ratio of Braking Power 


The ratio of the braking power exerted at the front 
wheels to that exerted at the rear wheels in a coupled 
‘ystem has a fixed value in any given vehicle, dependent 
solely on the relative size of the brake drums, leverage 
ratios, etc., and it has a very large bearing on the be- 
avior of such a system under varying conditions. 

When the brakes are applied or when the vehicle is on 
‘4 gradient, there is a more or less considerable re- 
distribution of the weight carried by each axle, and the 
ad €sion of the front and rear wheels is modified ac- 
cordingly, 

A down gradient has an exactly similar effect. 

The actual amount of this weight transference de- 
= on the position of the center of gravity—its height 
its ew ground in the case of brake application, and 
“a above the wheel center in the case of gradient, 
es ~_ any case the harder the brakes are applied the 
oath © weight on the rear wheels and the greater that 
“ e front wheels. This in itself is a sufficiently cogent 

tument in favor of brakes being fitted to the front 
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wheels, even if only as emergency brakes, quite apart 
from the logical desirability of fitting brakes to all 
weight-carrying wheels. 

A down gradient favors the front brake, while on an 
up gradient that is sufficient to seriously reduce the 
adhesion of the front wheels, brake-application suffi- 
ciently fierce to cause skidding of either wheels is most 
improbable. 

Rear Wheels Must Lock First 


It may be laid down as an axiom that in any four- 
wheel braking system, application of the brakes, under 
the worst conditions of brake application, or of road 
surface, or both, shall never lock the front wheels before 
the rear ones. Accepting this, the ratio of the brake 
power at the front wheels to that at the rear becomes a 
matter of prime importance. 

Tests of stopping distances with four-wheel brakes 
have shown that the coefficient of friction between tire 
and road, pu, may appreciably exceed unity. At the other 
end of the scale there are, unfortunately, no figures 
available, but it is quite probable that the coefficient 
may be as low as 0.1, say, on town roads in the winter. 
The curves in Fig. 1 show the relation between » and K, 
the ratio of the brake powers at the front and rear 
wheels in a four-wheel system for all wheels to lock 
simultaneously for various ratios of static weight dis- 
tribution, and for a given value of r (the ratio of height 
of center of gravity above the ground to the wheelbase), 
namely, 1/5. In the majority of phaetons r will not vary 
greatly from this. These curves show that for simul- 
taneous locking of the wheels K increases or decreases 
with p, and therefore the author considers that the ratio 
K should be so selected as to cause simultaneous locking 
only when the coefficient of friction is infinitely small, 
i.e., that the ratio K must equal that of the static weight 
distribution. If K is less than this, stopping power is 
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sacrificed under all conditions, while if K is appreciably 
greater, conditions may arise to cause front-wheel skid, 
and therefore a system so proportioned would be liable 
to give a new lease of life to the prejudice against front- 
wheel brakes. 
By contrast, when a car is designed for purely racing 
purposes, i.e., for the hands of a highly skilled driver 
only, the value of K may be based on a much higher 
coefficient of friction—anything from 0.7 to 1.0. It must 
be noted that the maximum stopping power is obtained 
only when both front and rear wheels are just on the 
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Fig. 2a—Static loading: 0-4 of total weight on front wheels. 0 
In order not to exaggerate the effect of coupling the brakes, a comparatively low ratio 
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of height of center of gravity above ground to wheel-base—1:5—has been taken. How much more marked 
is the effect of a comparatively high center of gravity is shown by the short dotted portions of curves 


corresponding to a ratio 1:4, 


point of skidding. Any value of K only gives the most 
effective possible braking for one definite value of p; 
hence to obtain the maximum possible effort for every 
value of », the brakes must be independently applied. 

This point of brake-power ratio is of absolutely pri- 
mary importance if four-wheel systems are to be popular 
and safe in the hands of inexperienced drivers. Further, 
one of the principal advantages of four-wheel brakes is 
the enormous gain in stopping power on a greasy road, 
and in steadying power on a greasy descent. Let us 
have independent brakes by preference, but if they must 
be coupled, couple them so as to make a front-wheel 
skid impossible. 

The curves in Fig. 2 show the percentage of brake 
power available in a coupled system having different 
values for K, as compared with that available with in- 
dependent brakes. 


Difficulties Are Not Insuperable 


Difficulties in the way of the production of a thor- 
oughly satisfactory front-wheel brake are purely me- 
ehanical, and by no means insuperable. It is safe to say 
that, given reasonable dimensions of the brake details 
themselves with regard to the work to be done, the whole 
trouble arises from lack of rigidity in the mountings and 
in the operating gear, and from the movements of the 
road springs; while in the case of a coupled system, 
pedal leverage presents an additional problem. 

One of the most objectionable complaints from which 
any brake can suffer is a tendency to chatter or shudder 
when it is applied. In the majority of cases this can 
be traced to lack of rigidity, which may be (a) between 
the brake drum and the road wheel, (b) between the 
brake shoes and the final anchorage, that is, the frame. 
or (c) in the operating gear. 

In a transmission brake (a) will probably be the most 
serious, though it is surprising how often (c) may enter 
into this, particularly when operation takes place 
through a bell crank anchored to a frame cross member. 
In a wheel brake (a), of course, completely disappears, 
but (b) and (c) remain. In the rear axle (b) is com- 
paratively small, owing to the invariable tubular con- 
struction and the short distance between the brake an- 
chorage and the spring, but in the majority of front 
axles, up to the present, the H section is retained, which 
is weak in torsion unless very heavy, and the distance 
from the brake anchorage to the spring is fairly con- 
siderable, and therefore (b) is liable to be serious. It 
-is confidently to be anticipated that the common adop- 
tion of front-wheel brakes will bring the tubular axle 
back into favor, as being light, rigid and inexpensive. 


With independent brakes the braking power available is 100 per cent. 


Even if any spring which takes place tends neither to 
apply the brakes harder nor to release them, yet there 
may still be chatter. The explanation would appear to 
lie in the difference between the coefficients of friction 
of rest and of motion, which, for the ordinary brake 
fabrics, are somewhere in the ratio of 3 to 2, perhaps 
acting in combination with the natural period of vibra- 
tion of the parts concerned. 

Chatter or shudder can also be set up when any of 
the deflections of axle or springs due to brake applica- 
tion tend to affect the force of application, and this is 
doubly likely when any form of servo gear is used. 
Chattering can arise from three sources, (i) axle tor- 
sion, (ii) spring deflection owing to brake torque, (iii) 
spring deflection due to transferred weight and road 
surface. It should be noted in passing that the fact of 
the spring acting as a torque member adds a new factor 
in the location of the ball for the drag link. 

The effect of axle torsion is dependent on the type 
of front brake gear adopted, but even in the best types 
it must have some effect, and so we have here an addi- 
tional argument for the tubular axle. 

In a coupled braking system the question of pedal 
leverage becomes a serious difficulty. The mere fact 
that four brakes are fitted does not increase the pressur¢ 
that the driver can exert, and it is useless to have four 
brakes unless the best use can be made of them in al 
emergency. In all but the lightest vehicles, therefore, 
it generally becomes necessary to fit some form of servo 
gear to operate four-wheel brakes. Such a gear, how 
ever, adds considerably to the cost, to the weight, and te 
the complication, and therefore to the risk of failure 
while the design of many of them is such as to render 
them inoperative in the reverse direction, and their ef- 
fectiveness falls off at the lower speeds; yet it is gener 
ally at quite low speeds, such as in towns, that the hea’ 
iest brake application is necessary or safe. 


Concerning Servo Mechanisms 


The author does not assert that all servo gears suffer 
from this fault, but it is true of quite a number. Such 
a gear, that will operate effectively without hesitation, 
at any speed, and in either direction, is undoubtedly 4 
very desirable accessory when the price of the car justi 
fies it, but even then it must still be possible, althont, 
perhaps with an effort, to apply the brakes fully shoul 
the servo gear brake down completely. The author’ 
opinion is that heavy application of the brakes shoul 
call for quite an appreciable effort, so that a nervous : 
excitable driver should not be able to lock the whee 
too easily. 
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Greatest care also must be taken as to the rigidity 
of brake connections, particularly the torsional deflec- 
tion of any cross shafts, etc., since the available pedal 
travel is strictly limited. The author does not like trans- 
mission brakes, but they are very helpful in this applica- 
tion, for the coupling of front-wheel and transmission 
prake goes a long way toward solving the difficulties 
hoth as to leverage and rigidity; since the pressure re- 
quired for application is comparatively light, they may 
be adjusted comparatively closely, very much closer than 
may a wheel brake, and therefore will not require such 
frequent adjustment, and the operating connections may 
be very short and rigid. In fact, the author is some- 
what unwillingly forced to the conclusion that this par- 


ticular arrangement is the best solution, if coupled 


brakes are to be used, on all grounds—simplicity, effi- 
ciency, reliability, weight and cost. 


Approximate Center Point Steering Desirable 


It is commonly accepted that some form of centrally- 
pivoted steering must be used in conjunction with front- 
wheel brakes in order to relieve the steering connections 
of stresses due to brake application. There are two 
methods of obtaining this result in common use; in one 
the ordinary form of stub axle is used, and the rake of 
pin and stub is made such that the line of the swivel pin 
meets the ground at or near the track line; while in the 
other a live wheel spindle is used in conjunction with a 
fairly heavily dished wheel and a vertical, or practically 
vertical, pivot. A third method of using the ordinary 
stub axle and vertical pivot with a heavily dished wheel 
is not usually satisfactory owing to the position of the 
load line with regard to the bearings. 

It is the author’s experience that an absolutely true 
central steering is not at all desirable, but that the pivot 
line should be slightly inside the track line, enough to 
insure that the load on the steering tie-rod is always in 
the same direction, but not enough to put a heavy load 
on when the brakes are applied. If this is not done, a 
chatter is quickly set up and wear on the tie-rod fork 
pins is excessive. 


Vertical Knuckle Pivot Preferred 


With regard to the relative merits of the two methods 
the author does not care to express any very definite 
opinion, although he always has a feeling that the ver- 
tical pivot, dished wheel type is the better from the point 
of view of ease of steering, since with the outwardly 
raked pivot the whole weight of the car has to be lifted 
slightly in order to effect steering movements in either 
direction. On the other hand, the live spindle type 
forms an ideal Wohler fatigue test, the stress in the 
spindle ranging from a positive maximum to a negative 
Maximum with each rotation of the wheel. 

_By the term vertical pivot it is only implied that the 
Pivot has no outward rake; no form of central steering 
does away with the necessity for a slight forward rake. 

It must be borne in mind that brake compensation, as 
ordinarily understood, does not at all mean equalization 
of the brake effort at the road wheels, but only equaliza- 
tion of the pull in the brake operating rods. The levers 
on the axles may be pitched at different angles owing 
either to faulty fitting in the first place, or to unequal 
wear—one brake drum may be dry and the other greasy 
a may be a dozen disturbing factors, any one of 
wich may absolutely negative the whole value of com- 
pensation. 
int Principal argument in favor of compensation is 
- I avoids the need for extreme care in brake adjust- 

ent. But if care is taken to adjust all brakes to an 


equal tension in the first place, the non-compensated 


. 
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brakes probably will give the most even effort at eaeh 
wheel, for if after adjustment any one shoe be not doing 
its fair share of the work, the wear on it will be less 
than that on the other, and therefore as the other wears, 
the pressure on the one will become greater until it is 
doing its right amount of work. This is based, of course, 
on wear being proportionate to work done, which cannot 
be very far wrong. 

This applies either to front or rear wheel brakes. The 
Same argument can be extended to inter-compensation 
between front and rear wheel systems, although it prob- 
ably is advisable to inter-compensate in order that any 
tendency of the rear brakes to throw off owing to spring 
movements on a poor surface should not throw the whole 
of the effort being applied by hand or foot on to the 
front brakes, which would be almost certain to lead to 
fore and aft pitching of the car, if to nothing worse. 

It is quite possible truly to compensate the brake 
effort by attaching a balance link-work to brake plates 
or anchor pins so as to balance the brake torque. An 
effort was made to introduce such a system some eighteen 
years back, but although quite sound it was also found 
quite unnecessary and not worth the complication. 

With compensated brakes, any failure means total 
failure of the system; with non-compensated brakes this 
is not of necessity the case. 


Spring Load Due to Braking 


When front-wheel brakes are fitted the loads imposed 
on the rear half of the front spring are very much in- 
creased; the maximum may quite easily reach double the 
maximum for the same vehicle without front brakes. 
This additional load is, of course, due partly to weight 
transference and partly to brake torque reaction. The 
additional tension load on the front half of the top leaf 
may not be particularly serious as far as the spring 
itself is concerned, but may affect the front horn if it 
has a big drop, though, as a general rule, the resultant 
of weight and brake pull on the front eye actually will 
favor the load on the horn. . 

Suitable design of the parts affected is a straight- 
forward problem, but the point is of interest as illus- 
trating the risks that are taken in fitting front brakes to 
an existing chassis without very careful consideration 
both of springs and spring fastenings, since a front 
suspension failure is very likely to lead to catastrophe. 
With quarter elliptic or transverse front springs, some 
form of torque member, of course, becomes essential. 

The difficulty of finding the best location for rear 
brake rods, when the springs are made to act both as 
radius and torque members, is well known. It is largely 
a matter of experiment, although a fair approximation 
always can be made on paper. If the torque reactions 
either forward or backward tend to apply the brakes to 
any appreciable extent, the results are fatal. In the 
case of a front brake in which the actuating lever is 
carried on the axle, the difficulty is still more serious. 


Location of Brake Rod Center 


When the movements of the springs under loads nor- 
mal to the spring are considered, we find that, within 
the limits of movement usually allowed on automobile 
springs, the path of the center point at the top leaf 
closely approximates a radius of two-thirds to three- 
quarters the length of the half-blade, and that the center 
of that radius is slightly offset from the center line of 
the main leaf in its flat position, on the same side as the 
center of the eye. That is to say, with the ordinary form 
of spring construction, front or rear, the center of the 
path of the mid-point of the top leaf is located slightly 
behind and above the fixed eye. 
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When a braking torque also is imposed, however, the displacement are therefore negligible. 
radius remains approximately the same, but the center While very strongly in favor of fitting brakes to al] 
point moves round in the direction of rotation of the wheels, the one point, when all mechanical difficulties 
wheel. The rear brake-rod being located on the same are overcome, on which the author feels most strongly 
side of the axle as the fixed eye, it is not a difficult mat- is the comparison between independent and coupled or 
ter to get the paths to approximately coincide, but on six-brake systems, in view of his own experience and of 
the front axle the fixed eye is usually in front and the a study of the various exhibits at the last show. He 
rod behind and therefore the paths are of opposite curva- cannot say a good word for the coupled system, under 
ture. At least one firm has solved the problem by bring- present conditions, at any rate. It is heavy, compli- 
ing the brake rod forward to an intermediate lever close cated, and costly as compared with independent brakes 
to the front eye, and thence back to the axle. Another and cannot possibly give the best holding power under 
solution is to operate the final brake rods transversely, all conditions, good and bad. When all vehicles are 
as has already been done. compelled by law to have brakes on all wheels, this 
' The great variety of methods of front-brake operation opinion may need revision, and it will not be necessary 
shows that this is one of the most serious difficulties the to put some form of warning on the back of the car. 
designer has to face. It may be argued that the coupled brake can be ap- 

It is in this matter of spring movements that the plied more quickly than independent brakes, but it is 
Perrot system scores heavily, since the operating lever is marvellous how quickly the hand finds the brake lever jn 





close against the frame and its movements due to axle a real emergency. S 
the ] 
of tl 
é ° ° ° e - e A 
Pneumatic Drill Economical in Air Consumption all 


NEW size light-weight drill has been brought out curately balanced, eliminating vibration and reducing 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. It is known wear and tear. The drill is said to be economical in air 
as size D and is suitable for drilling up to 9/16-in. holes consumption and cost of maintenance. 
and tapping up to 5/16 in. 9. 
This is a light-weight unit which may be fitted with 
either breast-plate, feed screw or grip handle and so ’ 
made adaptable for a wide variety of work. The fea- Mayari Iron Used : } 
tures of this machine, which is similar in design to two for Cylinder Casting 3. 
other sizes brought out about two years ago, include : : 
a light aluminum case, steel bushings cast in all the uaa engine cylinders of the block type are 


bearing holes and the throttle hole; cast iron cylinders one of the most difficult castings made in the iron 
foundry. These castings generally have thin walls, and 





which are renewable, and a special three-cylinder motor. 


When required after extended service, any cylinder may the air-cooled types thinner cooling fins, besides which 4. 
be easily replaced and the motor made as good as new there are thick sections, which combination always spells 

at small cost, it is claimed. parc pp the ek ena Pc ogre — 7 

-evli ati . sound and show unusual strength; they must machi | 

ce ere a well, take a smooth finish, and must be sufficiently hard now 

to wear well. meth 

To meet these requirements some manufacturers have enan 

turned to Mayari iron, a natural alloy containing nickel out | 

and chromium in appreciable proportions. This metal is C: 


said to be particularly free from oxidation and to have 4 
lower point of solidification and a “longer life” than the 
ordinary material of the iron foundry. The longer life 
improves the feeding of the castings when properly 
gated, in spite of the low phosphorus content. It is 
claimed that cylinders cast from this mixture show sound 
metal when cut at points with heavy bosses or thick 
sections. Motor castings made of a mixture containing 
10 per cent of Mayari in one instance showed the follow- 
ing composition: Silicon, 2.660; phosphorus, 0.077; sul- 
phur, 0.145; manganese, 0.600; total carbon, 3.020. A 
standard test bar cut from this iron showed a tensil 
strength of 36,740 Ib. per sq. in., a transverse strengt) 
of 4250 Ib., and a Brinell hardness of 223-229. In aut 
motive practice, cylinders, cylinder heads and pistons 
are cast from Mayari mixtures. 

Automotive and other applications of this iron, af 
well as the general properties of the iron, are discusse 
in a book entitled Bethlehem Mayari Pig Iron, recently 
published by the Bethlehem Steel Co. The effect 0 
castings of nickel chromium as contained in Mayat! 
iron is clearly brought out in two articles by Dr. Riche 
Moldenke, who conducted a comprehensive series of tes" 


Ingersoll-Rand size D pneumatic drill on this iron. 
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More Durable Car Finishes Are 
Making Their Appearance 


Cellulose nitrate coating lasts as long as vehicle and retains a 


permanent luster, says prominent chemist. 


double life of ordinary varnish jobs. 


Better undercoats 


Black and color enamels, 


when dulled, are easily restored by rubbing .and_ polishing. 


of paints and enamels were drawn by H. C. Mougey, 

of the General Motors Research Corp., in a talk on 
the Finishing of Automobiles before the Dayton Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers on March 25. 
Among the more important points brought out were the 
following: 

1. It is possible today to get practically double the usual 
durability with the conventional priming-painting- 
varnishing system used on automobile bodies, by the 
use of better grade undercoats and finishing varnishes, 
with sufficient time for drying of the undercoats. 

2. Both black and color enamel finishes can be restored 
to their original luster when dulled, by proper rubbing 
and polishing methods, their total life with this treat- 
ment being about equal to the life of the average car. 

8. Durability practically equal to that of the mechanical 
parts of the car can be obtained with cellulose nitrate 
(Duco) finishes and the luster will be permanent, re- 
quiring but slight and occasional attention. In addi- 
tion, the color choice is almost unlimited. 

4. Several new painting and finishing methods now are 
being developed and will probably be widely used 
within the next year or two. 


The speaker outlined the various finishing methods 
now used in the automobile industry and described the 
methods of manufacture of paints, varnishes and 
enamels. A summary of his remarks and points brought 
out in the discussion follows: 


Scr paint interesting conclusions regarding the uses 





Current practice in the use of black enamels includes 


the application of from two to four coats of an asphalt 
base enamel over a smooth metal surface. Most of the 
lower priced cars use only two coats. Sometimes’ a 
small amount of lamp black, about 5 per cent by weight, 
is introduced into the first coat to give it greater cover- 
ing ability, but this provides a dull black finish, with 
an appearance similar to that of hard black rubber. 
This is commonly called a rubber enamel. 


Metal Smoothness Basis of High Luster 


High luster and smoothness of black enamel finishes 
depend upon the smoothness of the metal over which the 
enamel is applied, as this type of finish is obtained with 
materials which have very little “filling” property. Two 
coats are sufficient to give a satisfactory finish on such 
all-metal parts as fenders and hoods. On metal bodies, 
however, three coats usually are required to give the 
same grade of finish. This is because it is more difficult 
to obtain a smooth metal surface on the larger panels 
used in the bodies. Small surface imperfections and 
large shallow waves in the metal panels must be filled 
up by using one or more surfacing coats over the first 
or priming coat. Sometimes rubbing or sanding is 
necessary also to obtain a smooth surface for the finish- 
ing coat. 

Black enamels as used on fenders, hoods and all-metal 
bodies usually are baked at temperatures above 350 
deg. Fahr., the time decreasing as the temperature is 
increased. The relation between time and temperature 














Racks accommodating 2000 test panels, which are exposed to the weather for as much as two years, are 
located on the roof of the General Motors Research Corp. laboratories 
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Micrographs showing minute surface cracks which develop in black enamel surfaces and are the cause of 


its loss of luster. 


The cracks, which are said to be invisible ta the naked eye, develop gradually, as 


indicated by the photographs which are numbered in the order taken. The magnification is 100 diameters 


in the drying of black enamels is clearly shown in the 
following outline of current practice: 


Temperature 
Time (Hours) (Deg. Fahr.) 
Ea ek atk eR ree Sone ae ee ea 320 
Die bl Sait CS b shan mead hl Lb le deatehee 350 
Ae comida usisheen evi sbos shee bib Eeee 400 
oe ere RNY eS ere ee 445 
Bilin, side eeer crouse oa Ase ea SESE SAS Geaae 490 
pig i is as Wit RIDE dairies stainless 510 


The above schedules cover drying or baking time only. 
In addition it is necessary to allow sufficient time for 
evaporation of volatile solvents in the enamel and to 
permit the material to flow out to a smooth, even film. 
This result is accomplished best by gradually increasing 
the temperature from that of the room where the enamel 
is applied to the baking temperature. 

Bodies containing wood and glue in their construction 
usually are baked at somewhat lower temperatures to 
prevent injury to the wood or pulling apart at the glued 
joints. All such joints should be reinforced with me- 
chanical fittings, bolts or screws if the body is to be 
subjected to high temperatures in enameling. 

Bodies with properly reinforced wood frames some- 
times are finished with regular fender enamel at tem- 
peratures as high as 400 deg. Fahr., but the more general 
practice is to modify the composition of the black enamel 
so as to permit baking at 250 to 375 deg. The following 
table shows current practice and again brings out the 
effect of higher temperatures in decreasing the drying 
time: 


Temperature 
Time (Hours) (Deg. Fahr.) 
stew enad ded obiowws ivu Celeaed ekawe ce 250 
Mi dw hn Geren eh nied ies hes Cee haa tae 275 
isch ep cst h cau ie wee w ee karly ens ey kekes 350 
BD: sab Ree £6 os CUA ewe enn es wba 410 


After long exposure black baking enamel will lose its 
luster, but it never fails in cracks large enough to be 
seen by the naked eye. This loss of luster is caused 
by a multitude of minute cracks, as shown in accom- 
panying micrographs, in which the surface has been 
enlarged 100 times. Since these cracks are microscopic 
in depth, a very mild abrasive will remove them and 
uncover the black enamel underneath. This surface then 


can be polished in the usual manner, restoring its orig- 
inal luster. The treatment consists of rubbing out the 
minute surface cracks with rotten-stone and linseed 
oil, then polishing with linseed oil and a rag. With this 
treatment it is possible to keep a black enameled car 
polished so that it retains a good appearance for a 
number of years. 

If the car is kept washed there is usually enough 
abrasion taking place in the regular washing operation 
so that the high luster finish on black enamel can be 
maintained for the life of the car. 

Sometimes the durability of the finish is decreased by 
attempts to cheapen the cost of application. A solution 
of asphalt in gasoline or naphtha without sufficient dry- 
ing oil to give toughness and elasticity can be applied in 
a short time or baked at a low temperature, but the 
durability of the resulting finish is low. Another method 
is to use a black pigment ground in a varnish which 
contains a large percentage of brittle resin, again with- 
out sufficient drying oils to give toughness and elasticity. 
This is really a black color varnish. It dries quickly 
and does not require high baking temperatures, but the 
finish is short lived. 

A recent addition to the list of finishing materials is 
color enamels. These are produced by grinding colored 
pigments in transparent varnishes which are very dur- 
able and have high heat resisting qualities. These mate- 
rials can be baked at the same temperatures as are 
used in baking black enamel on composite bodies. At 
tempts to use higher baking temperatures with color 
enamels have not been entirely satisfactory, as the var- 
nishes will darken at higher temperatures. 

Use of color enamels permits finishing a body in 4 
very few hours, and gives a considerable range of color 
choices. Much greater durability also is claimed for 
this finish than is obtained by using color, rubbing and 
finishing varnishes in the usual way. Durability of 4 
color enamel finish can be equal to that of black enamel, 
depending upon quality of materials used and the 
methods of mixing and application. 

When this finish becomes dull its luster can be re 
stored by the same method as that outlined above 1 
connection with black enamel finishes. The oils used 
in the color enamel process tend to turn brown or gree? 
under high baking temperatures, so colors with these 
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bases are more likely to be uniform and durable. On 
account of this tendency it is impossible to obtain very 
light shades with the color enamel finishes. 

The cellulose nitrate, as exemplified in the Duco 
process, which has been used commercially on a large 
scale only within the past year, makes use of materials 
which dry in the air very quickly, which can be rubbed 
to a smooth surface, and which give a very durable 
fnish. As it is not necessary to bake this finish at high 
temperatures, practically any desired colors can be used, 
In the earlier applications of this material a finishing 
eoat of transparent varnish was used to give surface 
luster. It was soon found, however, that the same luster 
could be obtained by proper rubbing and polishing of 
the Duco surface, and, as the durability of this material 
is many times greater than that of the best finishing 
varnishes, the use of the latter materials is not recom- 
mended with the Duco finish. 


Duco Applied Over Dried Paint 


Cellulose nitrate materials have poor adhesion when 
used directly over smooth metal, but a sand blasted sur- 
face gives good results in this respect. The best prac- 
tice, however, is to apply the Duco finish over properly 
dried paint and varnish undercoats. Special preparation 
of the undercoats is required, as ordinary paints and 
varnishes, especially if not thoroughly dried, are at- 
tacked by the solvents used with the cellulose nitrate 
finishes. 

For these reasons it is considered impractical to use 
the Duco finishes on older cars which previously were 
finished with the usual paints and varnishes, unless the 
old finish is entirely removed by sand blasting. Repairs 
to damaged sections of Duco finished cars can be made 
in case of accident, however, by applying the finish in 
the usual way. 

The method which has given the best results to date 
with the cellulose nitrate finish is substantially as fol- 
lows: Use a good baked undercoat to give the proper 
surface for the cellulose nitrate or Duco varnish; apply 
two or three coats of the latter by spray, allowing each 
to dry at moderate temperature; rub with pumice stone 
and water; rub with rotten-stone and linseed oil; polish 
with wax or conventional furniture polish. 

Duco finish cannot be used successfully on wood at 
the present time, as this type of finish does not possess 
sufficient elasticity to allow for expansion and contrac- 
tion of the wood with changes in moisture content. 

It is believed that in many cases higher temperatures 
than commonly are used today for force drying could 
be used to advantage. It almost always is necessary, 
however, to dry the finishing varnish at a moderate 
temperature to prevent softening of one or more of the 
undercoats, which would result in injury to the luster 
of the finishing varnish. 


Dust Causes Uneven Surface 


Even with these precautions the finish might show an 
uneven surface, due to dust specks, brush marks or other 
causes, if the color coat were applied over the surfacing 
coats with the idea of having the color coat serve as the 
finishing coat. In addition, a better luster usually can 
be obtained if the finishing coat is free from pigment. 
For these reasons it is common practice to rub to a 
‘smooth surface the coats directly beneath the finishing 
Coat, and use for the latter a material free from color- 
ing pigments. To make these coats dry hard enough to 


tub in the time available for drying, materials contain- 
ing large percentages of brittle resins commonly are 
used. These have the desired qualities of quick drying 
and hardness, but also have short life. when exposed to 
the weather. 
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The finishing coat of clear varnish is supposed to pro- 
tect these color and rubbing varnishes of low durability, 
but the task is too great. The real reason for the short 
life of the ordinary automobile finish is the failure of 
the color and rubbing varnishes under exposure, which, 
as they crack, take the finishing varnish along with 
them. 

This condition can be helped somewhat by the use 
of more durable color and rubbing varnishes. When 
these are used the life of the finish will depend more 
upon the life of the finishing varnish rather than upon 
that of the undercoats. This, of course, would necessi- 
tate more time for the air drying of the undercoats. If 
an attempt is made to shorten this time by force drying 
there is great danger of injuring the color. The use of 
such finishing varnish over durable color and rubbing 
varnishes enable the automobile manufacturer to at least 
double the life of the ordinary color, rubbing and finish- 
ing varnish job. This system is now in use by at least 
one manufacturer and is being seriously considered by 
several other.makers of high-grade cars. 

The adoption of the cellulose nitrate finish has had 
a very stimulating effect upon the paint and varnish in- 
dustry. Several new finishing materials and methods 
are being developed and preliminary tests on some of 
these processes indicate that they should have remark- 
able durability. Public demand has brought about these 
developments, and it is reasonable to expect that as a 
result of the work already done and that now under 
way the life of automobile finishes will soon be mate- 
rially lengthened. 


Van Dorn Marketing New Drill 








Van Dorn quarter-inch portable electric drill 


HE Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, is 

marketing a new portable electric drill, termed Type 
DA-000, which takes drills of any size up to %4 in. shank. 
This is a convenient drill of moderate size and light 
weight, with the drill chuck offset from the center line of 
the frame to facilitate drilling in corners. It is provided 
with a removable grip handle automatic switch, 10 ft. of 
cable, plug, and three-jaw chuck. 

Its overall length is 113/16 in. and weight is 6 lb. It 
is designed to operate on 110 volt a.c. or d.c. circuit. No 
load speed is 1500 r.p.m. and speed at full load 800 r.p.m. 
Material and construction is said to be exactly the same 
as that used in larger sizes which have been made for 
many years. List price of this drill is $36. 





E are informed by the United States Ordnance Co. 

that errors occurred in the paper of G. L. Smith on 
“The Theory and Practical Advantages of Balanced Brake 
Action” which was abstracted in our issue of Jan. 31 on 
pages 219 and 220. On page 219, in the last line ahead of 
the subhead “Backing Latches Necessary” the word 
“equalization” should be “unequalization.” On page 220, 
in the caption under Fig. 3 in the third line, “10 or 15 
degrees” should read “2 or 3 degrees.” 
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Postal Bills Demand Attention 











ILLS now before Congress call for an increase 

in salaries of postal employees which would 
require the expenditure of an additional $150,000,000 
for the postal service. The presence of a deficit in 
this department last year indicates that the addi- 
tional sums required if these bills were to pass would 
have to be made up from a draft on the general 
treasury. This inevitably means less chance for a 
substantial reduction of taxes. 

The expenditure of money in itself is not to be 
decried if it is to bring greater efficiency and to pay 
to employes fair wages which are their due. Many 
postal employes are grossly underpaid; there can be 
little question about that. But it is a long step from 
such an admission to advocacy of the particular bills 
which are being proposed at the present time. 

In a letter to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Post Office Roads, Postmaster 
General Harry S. New points out that a large num- 
ber of postal employes are not covered by the present 
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proposals made in Bills H. R. 631, 5552 and 4123. 
and that the bills do not comprise a thorough and 
comprehensive plan in which all factors are con. 
sidered. 

If these bills should pass, hundreds of postmasters 
would draw smaller salaries than some of their subor-. 
dinates, and employes in small towns would get the 
same wages as those in big cities, regardless of the 
modifying conditions which always are to be con- 
sidered in fixing compensation. To get a proper ad- 
justment of salaries for postal employes Mr. New’s 
proposal that the question be delegated to a Con- 
gressional Committee for complete investigation 
seems a good one. 

The present bills are very likely to pass unless a 
sufficient volume of protests are received in the near 
future. If they do, industry will pay the bill without 
getting adequate benefits. 





‘*Tell the Truth and Shame the Devil” 











EWSPAPERS, especially those devoted princi- 
pally to business and finance, are making an 
earnest and commendable effort to get at the actual 
facts about the status of the automotive industry. 
This serious study of the situation is the more note- 
worthy because it is so unusual in respect to the auto- 
mobile trade. In other days they were rather prone 
to accept as fact the most exaggerated fables. They 
are resisting vigorously the spread of the propaganda 
of pessimism for which certain interests in Wall 
Street are chiefly responsible and they are entitled 
to whole-hearted cooperation in their efforts. 

The automobile industry has nothing to hide and it 
should tell the truth about its affairs, but altogether 
too often in the past it hasn’t. One of its traditions 
seems to have been that no statement must be made 
for publication in the daily papers unless it was 
highly optimistic. The theory applied with equal 
force when business was good and when it was bad 
and the statements made were much the same. 

Motor car manufacturers were among the last to 
admit in 1920 that the bottom was dropping out of 
business.. Some of them continued to paint rosy pic- 
tures even when their factories were virtually idle. 
The result was, quite naturally, that when these per- 
versions of fact became generally known, bankers 
and others refused to believe what they had to say 
even when they held religiously to the exact truth. 

Production in the Detroit district unquestionably 
has declined. The reasons are perfectly obvious and 
in no sense alarming. The sooner the public under- 
stands them the better it will be for the public and 
the industry. The bottom hasn’t dropped out of bus!- 
ness and it won’t, unless the propaganda of pessl- 
mism wins enough adherents and destroys confidence. 

The exact truth will do more than anything else 
to inspire confidence. There are times in every 11- 
dustry when production runs ahead of demand, and 
that is what has happened in ours. In spite of that 
fact, however, it is exceedingly difficult to find 4 
manufacturer who will admit that there has been the 
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slightest curtailment in HIS schedules, that HIS 
sales are not keeping pace with production, or that 
HE does not propose to increase his output next 
month. 

Some of these assertions may be made with mental 
reservations, but the mental reservations don’t get 
into print. “Technical denials” and evasions of the 
facts are of little avail in these days of “pitiless pub- 
licity.’ Whenever we feel it would be unwise to tell 
the exact truth about our industry, let’s say nothing, 
for a discreet silence will not destroy confidence in 
our veracity. Up to this time, however, there is noth- 
ing whatever to conceal. 





A Victory for Highway Beauty 











EAUTY has taken a fall out of commercialism 

in America and a number of firms connected with 
the automotive industry have had a part in the vic- 
tory. Sinclair Lewis may portray the modern busi- 
ness man as a being without aesthetic sense and other 
writers may accuse him of lacking a soul, but every 
now and then some very practical action tends to 
disprove their assertions. In announcing discon- 
tinuance of billboard advertising along the highways, 
several prominent oil, tire and automobile companies 
have exhibited a high degree of appreciation of the 
feelings of motorists and of the natural beauty. 

It is certain that the average driver will get more 
pleasure out of touring if he can come up a fine high- 
way to the top of a mountain and drink in the full 
inspiration of an unobstructed view of fertile valleys 
and rolling hills than if he has to crane his neck 
around the corner of billboard to snatch a hasty 
glimpse of nature’s beauty. Probably the companies 
involved could have made no move which would be 
more popular with a majority of car owners. 

The automobile already has accomplished much 
toward broadening the life and viewpoint of the aver- 
age man by giving him an opportunity to spend more 
time in the great outdoors and thus intensify the de- 
velopment of his aesthetic and spiritual life. Its in- 
fluence in this field was brought out vividly by the 
school girl who won the Firestone prize essay con- 
test last year when she showed how good roads and 
motor vehicles had brought new hope and new spirit- 
ual development to the people of the Kentucky moun- 
tain section which had been her early home. 

The beneficial effects of driving increase in propor- 
tion to the beauty of the areas traversed and the re- 
moval of objectionable advertising signs from high- 
ways will be a long step in the right direction. 


a 


a Standard vs. Special Buses 











[HE chief engineer of a large organization which 
includes buses among its automotive products re- 
cently stated that his company, which had entered 
the bus field with a standard line, is about to make 
a radical change of poliey. Instead of putting out the 
uses on standard truck chassis, transportation and 
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bus engineers will make a survey of the particular 
conditions to be met in the individual installation and 
design the bus accordingly. 

According to this engineer, a bus which will meet 
the requirements of school service in mountainous 
districts probably will be quite unsuited for urban 
service even in the smaller towns whether the ground 
is level or not. The number of stops and starts, the 
distance covered, the importance of the time factor, 
the number of passengers to be carried and the ques- 
tion as to whether a combined freight and passenger 
load or a passenger load alone: is expected are all 
factors, he claims, in the design. These considera- 
tions determine the size of the engine, the design of 
the body, the type of transmission gearset, the reduc- 
tion in the gearbox and in the rear axle and, in fact, 
so many variables that the ideal bus never can be 
built for a given condition unless designed specially. 

These ideas are worthy of a great deal of thought 
by bus designers and executives. It is not so much a 
question of engineering as of economics. Reduced to 
its simplest terms the problemi becomes a considera 
tion of which type of bus makes the most money dur- 
ing the course of its life. If the profits from the spe- 
cial bus or truck more than pay for its extra cost, 
then it pays to buy the special vehicle. This may 
seem simple, but the cost calculations may not prove 
to be so easy to make, although well worth while for 
any organization that expects to invest its capital in 
a bus operating business. 





Trade Associations Not Worrying 











66 LD established trade associations which have 
been operating along the right lines for 
years are pursuing the even tenor of their way and 
paying no attention whatever to the personal opinions 
of the attorney general or anyone else.” 

This statement summarizes the views of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in respect to the 
legality of trade association activities as voiced at 
a, uniform cost accounting conference held in New 
York last week. 

That is exactly what the automotive trade associa- 
tions are doing. They have violated neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the law. 

Nelson B. Gaskill of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion took the same view of the situation when he 
stated, as his personal opinion, that trade associa- 
tions must “determine as accurately as they can the 
legitimate field of proper endeavor, and having so 
taken counsel, should, without hesitation, resting 
upon their legal advice and the clear consciousness 
of the propriety of their efforts, proceed without fear, 
willingly inviting the test of the courts’ consideration 
of their conduct.” 

Incidentally, the Government authorities have ac- 
cepted, in principle, the contention that the study of 
manufacturing costs, the detection of errors and the 
improvement of methods in accounting is educational 
in nature and therefore a legitimate undertaking for 
any trade association. 
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Conditions are spotty throughout the country, so 

t it is difficult to determine a general tendency from 
the summary of the different sections. The used car 
market is just as varied as that for new cars, some sec- 
tions showing a very large stock of unsold used models, 
others reporting unusual lack of such stocks. 

Trucks continue to move satisfactorily and generally 
in increased volume. 

The strong features of the market are: 

(1) Continued good sales reports from districts which 
take an important percentage of the total output. 


(2) Generally good business conditions in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

(3) Better used car situation in some of the important 
centers. 

(4) Manufacturers’ more careful study of field condi- 
tions and closer control of production. 

The weak features of the market are: 


$) cond slowed up in a good many districts in March. 
tha 
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(1) Slowing up in sales in a larger number of dis- 
tricts throughout the country and smaller prospects of 
spring business in these sections. 

(2) Unfavorable business and employment conditions 
in some sections of the country. 

(3) Backing up of used cars in some districts. 

(4) Spotty condition of sales. 

The general situation remains good for the sale of a 
large production of automobiles. It is not quite as favor- 
able as it was a month ago. 

The unfavorable features have become a little stronger 
and the favorable features not quite so strong. 

The Southeast and the Far West show the weakest 
possibilities, with New England next. 

The conditions in agriculture have affected the Far 
West seriously and the textile business has hampered 
New England. 

Conditions in the chief distributing centers as re- 
ported by correspondents of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES are 
as follows: 





Weather Held Responsible for Backward Sales in March 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 1— March 
sales for Indiana were off at least 30 per 
cent as compared with last year. With 
some popular lines there was a loss of 40 
per cent. Weather conditions made 
gravel roads impassable to country 
travel, seriously retarding rural sales. 

The prime cause for the sales slump is 
placed on the weather by distributors and 
dealers both in city and country districts. 
With a heavy snow storm the second 
week of the month, a record fall for the 
1923-24 season, and another one the fol- 
lowing week of the same proportions, and 
hardly a clear day all month the expected 
buying did not develop. Stock of cars 
were never higher for several years. All 
dealers had expected a record month due 
to new car interest and had prepared for 
it, but it did not come. The used car is a 
decided menace in view of the large stock 
of new cars on hand. Clear weather and 
dried roads will help April sales, for hun- 
dreds of orders for April deliveries are 
already booked. 

Out in the State dealers particularly 
are optimistic for good business during 
the balance of spring. They insist gen- 
eral conditions are better than last year. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 1—The retail and 
wholesale automobile business in the 
Cleveland territory slowed up somewhat 
during the first half of March, but gained 
during the last half of the month. 

Stocks of used cars are 40 per cent 
lower than they were last year and many 
dealers are complaining that they cannot 
get a good variety of cars on trade-ins. 
Inclement weather during March is said 
to be responsible largely for the slow-up 
the first half of the month. 

Weather conditions improved the last 
half of the month and with that improve- 





ment came the usual increase in sales. 
Payments are being maintained by pur- 
chasers on the installment plan in about 
the same proportion as a year ago. 

Dealers are taking new cars as fast as 
they come and the volume of stocks has 
not caused alarm here. 

Banks in Cleveland report steady 
growth in March of deposits, while fac- 
tories increased their workers. 





Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, April 1—The volume of 
sales made during March by Cincinnati 
dealers was not as large as anticipated, 
although business held up to a fairly 
good standard. The weather experienced 
in this city throughout the past month 
proved to be a severe handicap to sales. 

Prevalence of rain or snow almost con- 
tinuously the last four weeks had its 
retarding effect on the sale of automo- 
biles locally and the real opening of the 
spring selling season was deferred as a 
result. ‘Reports received by local dis- 
tributors from dealers in smaller cities 
and towns in Cincinnati territory relate 
the same story. 

The outlook for April sales, however, 
is most encouraging. Much of the busi- 
ness which was expected to be placed 
during March will undoubtedly swell the 
sales volume during the coming month. 
All of the dealers are optimistic in their 
predictions and believe that the next four 
weeks will bring splendid business. 

Dealers are well stocked at present and 
are equipped to meet the needs of their 
customers with prompt deliveries. Deal- 
ers, however, are urging the public to 
place orders now, because the rush that 
is expected to develop during April and 
May will probably delay deliveries. 

Sales of trucks were exceptionally 
good during March and for the first three 
months of this year show a large in- 
crease over the same period in 1923. 


Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 1—While 
March business was not as good as it 
was last year, the Louisville trade is 
not at all discouraged, realizing that 
weather conditions have been very un- 
favorable and that the same conditions 
of slow business prevail throughout the 
country. 

Dealers here anticipate a considerable 
opening up of business as soon as the 
weather becomes favorable. This ex- 
pectation is based on the unusually good 
business of January and February. The 
slowing up that occurred last month may 
bring more conservative policies regard- 
ing trade-ins. 

Four or five of the more popular makes 
are an exception to the general rule of 
slow business during March. This lim- 
ited number of dealers, all of whom are 
in the medium and high priced field, re- 
port a satisfactory number of sales and 
all cléan business, with very little dead 
weight in the shape of used cars. 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, April 1—Buffalo dealers 
are more heavily stocked with new cars 
than they were a year ago. They are 
not looking forward to a slump. They 
believe they will have a good spring and 
early summer trade. Few of them are 
optimistic enough, however, to expect. It 
will match up ‘with what the factories 
seem to think it will be. 

The used car situation is said to be 
better than ever before. 

Delivery of new cars was slower dur- 
ing March than it was in the correspond- 
ing month of 1923. This was attributed 
largely to the cold weather that pre- 
vailed here during the greater part of 
the month, just ended. 


(Conditions in other cities on page 787) 
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1.040.092 ° Slight Increase Is Reported in Production of Cars and Trucks 
040, ainst 
975 503 T. Y Last Month as Compared with March of Last Year 
9 ast ear NEW YORK, April 3—Shipping returns received’ by the National Automobile 
. =. Chamber of Commerce indicate the production of 356,509 cars and trucks in March. 
NEW YORK, April 3 Shipping This is a decrease of 3 per cent from February’s total of 367,435, but an increase of 
hile figures compiled by the National Au- 0.417 per cent over March, 1923, when the total was 355,030. 
it tomobile Chamber of Commerce The following table gives the statistics for the first quarter of 1923 and 1924: 
is place March production of cars and -——Output——,, -—Carloads—, —-Driveaways-—, ——Boat——, 
mat [trucks at 856,509, as compared with | 0 “tam sien “at soe) oat et as 
° ° “ae anuary ...... » a y y , y ’ 
un- 367,435 in February. While this is February ...... 367,435 276,934 49,219 36,165 48,300 43,613 1,100 882 
ons 3 per cent under the second month March ........ GON MN acca kaise, dace ee Aw x: 
the of the year, it exceeds March of last Factory shipments and output for the other months of 1923 and 1922 follow: 
year by a fraction under half of 1 r Output——_. -~—+Carloads—, —--Driveaways-—, ——-Boat———, 
~ 13.9 per cent. 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
e : - MO viccinnt 382,695 219,864 46,095 31,334 60,467 22,381 5,027 2,960 
ex- Although there is only 3 — cent GF bi cence 394,088 256,559 45,397 33,416 62,346 28,827 12,812 7,406 
ood difference between production mn ee SE Ee ee 378,507 289,351 40,281 34,230 59,099 33,857 13,492 7,737 
rhe February and March of this year, TR socal 327,993 247,132 32,623 29,116 46,837 28,100 10,131 7,030 
nay it must be remembered that March August ....... _— — pce —_ _ — bye ye 
5 Tt : P " September ... 327,549 7156 35,986 6, 5 , y q 
- had twenty six working day a ae October ...... 365,189 239,361 42,236 27,100 37,947 35,203 7,663 7,605 
. pared with twenty-three in February. November .... 312,993 237,301 38,133 27,232 32,859 27,376 6,413 5,070. 
of Figuring on the daily production December .... 303,182 228,364 34,984 27,244 27,608 + 26,743 «4,000 ~—S 1,307 
“5 averages of the two months, the slow- Motor vehicle production segregated as to cars and trucks is as follows: 
are Ing up of the industry in the last 1923 1923 Fo 
h Cars Trucks ars rucks 
re- "ey of March E> snipe be seen. In MMR dicen saan eg 223,819 19,720 September .........-.. 296,911 = 28,638 
and ebruary this daily average was 15,- February 6.2... ...0.0s 254,773 22,161 + October ............... 335,023 30,166 
ead 932, a record for the industry, while SE TROT 319,770 35,260 November ............ 284,923 28,070 
in March this average dropped to 13,- MR ahiniatadnaga tans 344,639 38,056 December ........... = 275,439 27,743 
712 dai wos : DN iGkiXandnaaeas eens 350,410 43,678 1924 
+ ae This is a falling off of PO RRA ey $37,362 41,145 January .............. 287,302 28,846 
9 per cent. ; BR ide ncatngendenios 297,330 30,663 February ............. 336,363 31,072 
_ March, however, is not a disappoint- ENTE A IN 314,373 30,829 March* .............. 321,509 35,000 
lers Ing month to the manufacturers, who 
ars feel that the weather has been largely *Estimated 
are to blame for present conditions. They 
hey believe that with the coming of real 
and spring stocks on hand will rapidly dis- ; 
are sipate and that the expected big busi- For the first three months of this year ly reports of new car registrations is- 
t it ness will materialize. The curtailing of there were 1,040,092 cars and trucks sued by Sherlock & Arnold show deliv- 
ries Production was a cautionary step that manufactured as compared with 875,503 ries being stepped up weekly in all 
has met with the approval of all parties a year ago, an increase of 18.8 per cent. price classes. 
be concerned. Early April business was expected to 
With the report in for March, it is suffer a slight setback because of the 
jur- now possible to compare the first : heavy snowstorm that ushered in the 
quarter . . ' 
nd- of this year with the corresponding NEW YORK CONDITIONS month and the cold weather during the 
ited period in 1923. The count shows that NEW YORK, April 1—Although ex- week. However, business booked for 
yre- for the first quarter this year the indus- hibiting no marked indications of a _ late April delivery is expected to make 
of tty was traveling at a pace which if spectacular upward swing, sales in the the month one of the best of the year. 
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maintained will result in the smashing 
of the production record made in 1923. 


metropolitan district are accumulating 
a steady spring momentum. The week- 


Used car sales are advancing with the 
new cars as the spring demand unfolds. 
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The slight increase shown is due principally to the increase in prices of hard woods, which may be attributed to the 
heavy demands of the building trades 


Last Month’s Business Satisfies Trade in Some Cities 


Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., April 1— Early 
spring business among the Atlanta deal- 
ers has been fairly active, reported some- 
what better than last spring, but not 
4s brisk as the dealers had anticipated 
4month or two ago. As a whole, how- 
ever, the trade in Atlanta is well satis- 
fed with conditions, and particularly so 
over the outlook for the next two or 
three months. 

Undoubtedly the vast volume of trade 

from a comparative standpoint will be 
among the dealers in the smaller com- 
munities dependent on rural custom. 
At present retail deliveries in the 
arger cities of the district appear to 
% a trifle slow, as buyers are holding 
« until later spring. Dealers, however, 
are generally advising prospective buyers 
‘0 purchase their cars as soon as possible, 
as higher prices seem in prospect, and 
many are accepting the advice. 

The used car situation in this section 


is Seg p 
48 serious as ever, perhaps even a little 
more go, 


Chicago 
uICAGo, April 1—March proved a 
on etry month to the Chicago 
: — ile trade, despite its offering of 
the “~ weather conditions. Sales, on 
Whole, averaged up well, falling short 


of tabulations for the same month of last 
year in rare instances and exceeding 
those records comfortably in a good many 
cases. 

Generally speaking, it might safely be 
said that the element of net loss was an 
absent quantity, for where a slump was 
noted in the sales of certain models, in- 
creased turnovers for others made up or 
more than made up for the deficit. 

Demand for closed models in this ter- 
ritory continues to grow. In some in- 
stances such sales have been running 
only slightly behind the sales of open 
medels and in the absence of any par- 
ticularly special effort to push open mod- 
els. 

It is gratifying to observe the facility 
with which used cars have been mov- 
ing. This, for one thing, possibly re- 
flects prosperity among wage earners, 
laboring men and members of the 
younger generation being conspicuous 
buyers. With a period of spirited new 
car business, however, it is to be ex- 
pected there will be a proportionate in- 
crease in trade-ins and, therefore, larger 
used-car stocks to dispose of. This means 
that the dealer who shares in the fruits 
of an eager new car market will have 
to redouble efforts in the movement of 
used cars taken in. 

Pessimism in the Chicago territory just 
now is a negligible factor. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, April 1—Heavy deliveries 
of cars in the last ten days of March 
are expected to bring total local deliv- 
eries for the month slightly higher than 
March of last year, which means deliv- 
eries will be approximately 7000. Feb- 
ruary deliveries of 4585 ran about 50 
per cent better than the same month last 


year, but beginning with March and run-. 


ning through the rest of the year deliv- 
ries in any month are not expected to 
show increases of better than 10 to 15 
per cent. 

March shows a larger percentage of 
low priced car deliveries than the same 
month last year, the light cars being re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the favor- 
able comparison in totals of the two 
months, although the volume of business 
in dollars and cents will be lower. Me- 
dium priced and high priced lines have 
suffered in comparison with last year. 

Used car deliveries have been propor- 
tionate to the run of new car business as a 
whole, but show a tendency to be slow. 

Business through the State, which has 
been held back by weather conditions, is 
expected to:develop rapidly with the ap- 
proach of better weather. 


(Conditions in other cities on pages 798 
and 799) 
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OPERATIONS VAIT ON SPRING BUYING 








Weather Is Element 
in April Schedules 


Makers Who Have Been at 
Capacity Through Winter Will 
Reduce Their Programs 


DETROIT, April 2—Without an early 
and pronounced break in weather con- 
ditions, April will be lucky to show it- 
self. as good a production month as 
March. The industry is entering April 
with production slowed down in many 
of the larger producing plants, and un- 
less the break in the weather comes with 
a consequent hastening of the buying 
impulse it is practically certain that 
operations will be slow throughout the 
month. 

This slowing of operations is confined, 
for the most part, to those plants that 
have operated on a policy of maximum 
production through the winter months, 
and consequently have a large bank of 
cars. Manufacturers who were on part 
schedule through the winter are now 
operating on capacity schedules, and are 
striving for increased production. 

Should production for the month show 
a total as high or nearly as high as the 
earlier months it will be due in large 
part to the continuance of unrestricted 
operations by the Ford Motor Co., which 
has set a schedule on 200,000 cars for 


the month. This will represent an in-' 


crease of 15,000 to 20,000 over March. 
Cars are moving at retail at slightly 
better than this rate, the factory de- 
clares, and some inroads are being made 
into Ford dealer stocks, but it will take 
a stretch of good warm weather to get 
buying moving at the rate that has been 
anticipated. 


50,000 Planned by Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Motor Co’s schedule for the 
month will be about the same as March, 
which means a total of about 50,000. 
With good weather the April schedule 
would have mounted to 60,000 or 70,000, 
but because of the late season it is being 
held down. Chevrolet retail sales show 
an increase of 15 per cent over the first 
three months of last year, this being 
lower than the increased rate of pro- 
duction, but the cars ahead are neces- 
sary, the factory declares, to meet the 
anticipated spring buying rush. 

Companies like Dodge Brothers, Stude- 
baker, Hudson and Essex, whose manu- 
facturing schedules were comparatively 
light in the winter months, are at ca- 
pacity and are seeking higher totals. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands necessarily are 
lower with these companies,’ and sched- 
ules are arranged to get cars ahead for 
the buying movement. 

Even those companies, however, that 
are going into the month at capacity 
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Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, March 31—Irregu- 
larity in industrial conditions pre- 
vails and the situation seems to 
be quieter, a condition that may 
be attributed to several causes, such 
as bad weather and roads, wet soil, 
price uncertainties, a late Easter 
and a slump in the stock market. 


Caution on the part of the busi- 
ness world has been brought about 
apparently by the turmoil at Wash- 
ington, involving tax revision, the 
approval of the bonus bill by the 
House, and the oil investigation. 
_The sharp decline in the exchange 
value of the French franc, until it 
was slowed by the American loan, 
has been an additional disturbing 
element. 


Within the week cotton and 
wheat have gone lower, the latter 
being 11 cents off from the date 
when the new tariff rate was ap- 
proved. Crop reports indicated a 
spotted condition, with movement 
of grains falling off and less corn 
being offered because of the break 
in prices, poor country roads and 
light stocks in elevators. Oat de- 
liveries, Chicago says, are the 
lightest in years. 


Car loadings for the week end- 
ing March 15 were lower than the 
previous week, with 916,953 to 929,- 
505, although slightly in excess of 
a year ago. Taking the first eleven 
weeks of the year, there has been 
a slight gain in the loadings of 
revenue freight, the gain being 3.2 
per cent over the same period in 
1923 and 18.5 per cent over 1922. 


Bank clearings also are down 
somewhat, the report for the week 
ending March 27 showing an aggre- 
gate of $8,095,374,000, against $8,- 
378,832,000 the preceding week and 
$7,273,038,000 in this week last 
year. 


Stocks are lower, bonds firm, call 
money higher, with the franc con- 
tinuing to climb. 











say a continuance of poor weather may 
cause a revision downward in their 
schedules the last part of the month, 
which will bring the total to a low point. 
The whole tendency in the industry, 
either in increasing schedules or letting 
down, is to protect the dealer stocks that 
have been built up in an effort to pre- 
vent losses to dealers through inability 
to make prompt deliveries as was the 
case last spring. 

Those companies that are reducing or 

(Continued on page 801) 
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Year’s Parts Sales 


Show No Decline 


Business Is as Good as First 
Quarter of 1923—Caution Re- 
garded as Praiseworthy 


NEW YORK, March 31—Going on ree. 
ord as believing that the general business 
of the country is being adversely affected 
by failure of Congress to pass construc- 
tive legislation, and declaring that clari- 
fying of the situation at Washington un- 
doubtedly will have a beneficial effect 
upon general business conditions, in spite 
of an impending presidential year, direc- 
tors of the Motor and Accessory Manv- 
facturers Association, at their monthly 
meeting last week, reported themselves 
well satisfied with present conditions in 
the automotive field. 


Conditions Satisfactory 


President G. Brewer Griffin, following 
the meeting, issued his customary state- 
ment as to conditions and outlook, in 
which he points out that car builders 
and parts makers are both enjoying busi- 
ness as good as last year, or better, for 
the like period, and that the caution now 
being displayed is praiseworthy rather 
than alarming. 

After discussing general business con- 
ditions and declaring that “purchasing 
seems unduly sensitive to weather con- 
ditions,” Mr. Griffin says: 

There is some falling off in orders and 
commitments in the automotive accessory 
field, but so far this year the business as 
a whole is as good or better than last year 
for a like period. A let-up perhaps should 
not have been unexpected as a condition 
exists today where the rush of spring de- 
mand for motor vehicles has been largely 
anticipated and provided for by many of 
the larger producers. Stocks of vehicles 
of many makes are in hand to care for 
prompt deliveries to the user, avoiding the 
delayed conditions of other years. 


Oppose Big Inventories 

We believe a reasonable balance between 
optimism and conservatism should be main- 
tained. Safeguards should be thrown about 
any tendency to accumulate a stock of 
materials or finished parts beyond reason- 
ably firm orders. Inventories should be 
held down to a close working minimum, 
with the most rapid possible turnover from 
raw materials to shipment of _ finished 
goods, and a constant study of productive 
costs to the point of maximum efficiency. 

The sale of vehicles will undoubtedly b¢ 
large in the late spring months and prob- 
ably within thirty days the duration of the 
present breathing spell can be measured 
more accurately. 

It is the spirit of the industry to attempt 
each year to break the record of the pre 
vious year by a wide margin, and generally, 
such attempts have been successful. The 
industry has had its wagon hitched to #4 
star; good judgment will not select a comet 
instead. 
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Final Touches Given 


to Tax Repeal Bill 


Senate Finance Committee May 
Recommend Taxing Trucks 
and Bodies Separately 


WASHINGTON, April 2—The fight of 
the automotive industry for partial re- 
peal of the Federal excise taxes entered 
the home stretch this week and the out- 
come, at the hands of the Senate Finance 
Committee, will be known by Monday or 
Tuesday of next week. 

A number of important developments 
have occurred in the consideration of the 
pill, since it was first taken up by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
November, 1923. Chronologically the 
measure was reported out of that com- 
mittee on Feb. 11, and passed the House 
on Feb. 29, providing relief of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 for the automotive in- 
dustry, by a repeal of half of the excise 
taxes on accessories and parts, resulting 
in a cut from 5 to 2% per cent, amount- 
ing to $20,000,000 in round numbers and 
a reduction of the tax on trucks costing 
less than $1,000, which will mean another 
$5,000,000 to small truck users. 


Bonus May Figure 


The most important development is the 
coupling of the revenue act measure with 
the bonus. During the last three days of 
this week Secretary Mellon has been clos- 
eted with the Senate Finance Committee 
going over the revenue producing fea- 
tures of the measure. If the Senate 
passes the soldiers’ bonus over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, it will mean the raising of 
$125,000,000 annually for bonus pay- 
ments. 

In the opinion of certain members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, including 
Senators Reed Smoot and David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts, if the bonus 
bill is passed, it will have a bearing on 
the automobile section, reducing the 
amount of relief considerably below the 
$25,000,000 cut made in the House. 

At the request of a representative of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES Senator Walsh, 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, summed up the status of the rev- 
enue bill, and particularly the automo- 
tive section, today as follows: 

We shall in all probabilities reach the 
automobile section on Saturday and _ will 
be able to report the bill to the Senate on 
Monday or Tuesday. 


May Separate Taxes 


The administrative features of the auto- 
mobile excise section as contained in the 
House measure are cumbersome, insofar 
as they relate to chassis and to bodies sold 
Separately. Confusion is sure to follow. 

It would not be at all surprising if the 
Senate Finance Committee reported the 
measure out providing for an exemption 
of $1,000 on all trucks and $300 on bodies. 

Should the Senate, however, pass the 
bonus bill (and it will be passed before the 
conferees can write the report on the tax 
measure), unquestionably the figures would 
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Limiting the Number of Capacities for Motor Trucks 
Would Result in Economies to Producer 


AN INTERVIEW WITH C. J. HELM, 
General Manager of the Acme Motor Truck Co. 


By D. M. McDonald, 
Detroit News Representative of the Class Journal Company 


Detroit, April 2. 


TANDARDIZATION by truck manufacturers on a certain fixed group of 

capacities on which to base their models is regarded by C. J. Helm, general 
manager of the Acme Motor Truck Co., as one of the essential needs of the 
truck industry. 


There is no sound economic reason for the multiplicity of models which 
are being offered today, said Mr. Helm, and a definite step toward confining 
these to a restricted number of load capacities would be a boon to this branch 
of the industry. 


By fixing a given number of capacities, not more than four or five, for 
which trucks are to be designed and built, all of the present diversified effort 
could be concentrated with resultant economies and advantages not only to 
parts and truck manufacturers, but to dealers and users. 


Mr. Helm sees a real need for standardization of this kind, and his posi- 
tion as general manager of one of the well-established truck companies doing 
business on a national scale, lends weight to his opinion. Parts makers and 
manufacturers should find no difficulty in agreeing upon the capacities which 
would meet all needs, he declares. 


In voicing his suggestion for fewer truck models he does this solely with 
the freight carrying vehicle in mind and does not include the bus or passenger 
carrying vehicle. Chassis for buses cannot be considered in a plan for stand- 
ardizing freight chassis, he agrees and he advances the thought only as a 
means of reducing some of the complexities confronting the truck maker. 


Mr. Helm looks for 1924 to show an increased demand for the larger truck 
chassis, following several years in which the light truck has completely domi- 
nated the market. He bases this view upon the belief that the requirements 
of business will be more extensive this year than for several years, and that 
the economy of the heavier truck for the heavier work to be done will result 
in its increased use. 


Truck users as a rule have had enough experience to know that over-load- 
ing of light trucks is not good business, said Mr. Helm. The rapid deteriora- 
tion under such service more than overcomes any initial saving and it is a cer- 
tainty that with increased opportunity for business, operators will turn to the 
heavier vehicles. 


The great preponderance in sales of light vehicles in the last few years 
is ascribed by Mr. Helm to hesitancy on the part of users to place too much 
money in truck equipment without certainty of good business. The tendency 
in the truck business has always been to take a chance on the necessity to 
have to overload than to underload, and this has reacted to the advantage of 
the light vehicle. 
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have to be revised and it would, no doubt, 


affect the automobile section as other 
sections. 
One thing is certain, the war is over, 


and the taxes—and by that I mean all taxes 
—on automobiles, trucks and parts, passed 
as a war expediency, should now be 
repealed. 

A great deal of pressure has been 
brought to bear by several large truck 
makers in Ohio, Pennsylvania and In- 
diana who feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against by the fact that their 
product of heavy trucks will not share in 
the tax reduction program. Both Sena- 
tors and Representatives from these 
States have received large numbers of 
telegrams urging that the truck exemp- 
tion of $1,000 be made on all trucks, 
regardless of weight or price. 

Certain members, however, including 
it, so happens, two in the Senate and 
three in the House who are members of 
the Senate-House Conferees Committee 
who will rewrite the measure in confer- 
ence, are unalterably opposed to. includ- 
ing the heavy trucks in the tax reduction 
program. 


Senators Smoot and McLean (Conn.), 
and Representatives Green (chairman), 
Halley and Treadway, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee have stated 
their position, “that it is the heavy 
trucks that tear up the roadway.” 

Congressman Treadway (Mass.), in 
making an attack on the measure in the 
House, recited the fact, he told his col- 
leagues, of seeing a heavily loaded truck 
last summer ruin several blocks of 
asphalt that, he declared, “would cost the 
city several hundred dollars to repair.” 
Argument of the same tenor was ad- 
vanced by others of the committee named 
above. : 

Congressman Robert H. Clancy of 
Michigan, who has championed the meas- 
ure through the House and is closeted 
almost daily with members of the Senate 
in the upper body, declares that the op- 
position of the railroads to competitive 
trucks, all of them big trucks, was very 
pronounced and that Senators, and es- 
pecially members of the committee, had 
been urged to oppose any relief for the 
big truck user. 
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Net Profits Doubled 
by Spicer Last Year 





Reached $1,075,673, Which Is 
Equivalent to $2.66 a Share 


on Common Stock 





NEW YORK, March 31—The Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. cleared a net profit 
of $1,075,673 in 1923, after interest, de- 
preciation and taxes, as compared with 
$512,744 in 1922. This showing is equiva- 
lent to $2.66 a share earned on the out- 
standing 313,750 shares of no par com- 
mon, after payment of preferred divi- 
dends, against 86 cents a share the pre- 
ceding year. 

Net sales totaled $12,600,158, against 
$9,680,190. 

The balance sheet shows net assets of 
$15,947,157, which includes: Lands, 
buildings, machinery and equipment, less 
depreciation, $3,667,408; good will, pat- 
ents, etc., $4,541,865; investment in Salis- 
bury Axle Co., $1,608,859; other invest- 
ments, $675,700; inventories, $3,376,814; 
accounts and notes receivable, $1,100,537; 
miscellaneous investments, $86,865; cash, 
$764,800; deferred charges, $124,309. 

Liabilities reported are: Preferred 
stock, $3,000,000; common stock (313,- 
750 shares no par value), $7,375,000; 
funded debt, $1,450,600; notes payable, 
$1,317,000; accounts, payrolls, etc., pay- 
able, $609,999; reserve for Federal taxes, 
$374,317; surplus, $1,820,241. 

Commenting on the statement, Presi- 
dent C. A. Dana says: — 

The 6 per cent serial gold notes are now 
outstanding only to the extent of $600,000, 
having been reduced to this amount from the 
original issue of $3,000,000. Dividends on 8 
per cent preferred stock were paid as usual 
during the year. The business of the com- 
pany as a whole showed a considerable in- 
crease in volume. Universal joints were in 
much greater demand, due to the increased 
production of automobiles of less than $1000 
in value. 

The truck business showed a steady im- 
provement and there is every evidence that 
such improvement will continue during the 
year 1924, due to the probable demand from 
the Government for the Post Office and other 
departments. 

Although the 1923 axle business was not 
in sufficient volume to permit that depart- 
ment to operate at a profit, the recent in- 
crease in sales warrants the belief that the 
axle business will soon be on a _ profitable 
basis. 


Superior Steel Products. 
Formed in Pennsylvania 


MONACA, PA., March 31—M. P. 
Simpson, William Elmes and F. H. 
Guppy, until recently connected with 
the Moltrup Steel Products Co. and for- 
merly with the Standard Gauge Steel 
Co., both of Beaver Falls, Pa., have or- 
ganized the Superior Steel Products Co., 
which will be locat2d here. 

The new company has purchased a site 
about 800 feet in length, adjoining the 
New York Central lines, and the first unit 





of the plant will be a building 300 x 60. 
The company will manufacture cold fin- 
ished steel in standard and special shapes, 
screw steel, shafting and polished rods; 
round, hexagon, flat and square cold 
drawn steel bars, finished steel plates 
and other steel products. 

The company will be capitalized at 
$100,000, and the officers will be: M. P. 
Simpson, president; William Elmes, vice- 
president; Homer H. Swaney, treasurer, 
and F. H. Guppy, secretary. 


Plan of Marlin-Rockwell 


to Buy Gurney Approved 


NEW YORK, March 31—Stockholders 
of the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. have rati- 
fied the plan for the acquisition of the 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co. for $2,722,800 
of 7 per cent preferred stock and 133,- 
685 shares of no par value common. The 
stockholders also have authorized an in- 
crease in the capital to provide stock to 
be given in exchange for the Gurney 
company. 

This is the deal announced in the March 
13 issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Now 
that it has been approved, it is stated 
that the joint companies will be con- 
trolled by the Gurney interests, headed 
by H. K. Smith, operating the Marlin- 
Rockwell plant at Plainville, Conn., and 
the Gurney establishment at Jamestown, 
N. Y. Through the consolidation the 
bank debt of the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
will be entirely wiped out. 





Head of Transport Truck 
Will Continue Operations 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH., March 
31—The Transport Truck Co., which re- 
cently went into a receivership, will con- 
tinue operations under the direction of 
President M. A. Holmes, who has been 
placed in full charge of the company’s 
affairs by Receiver Roland A. Crandall of 
Chicago. 

It is claimed that, while the company 
suffered some severe losses during the 
past two years, the amount of its assets 
is several times that of its liabilities, and 
that the operation of the factory under a 
receivership will enable it to make pay- 
ment in full of all indebtedness, which is 
approximately $266,000, and perfect a 
reorganization. Shipments of trucks and 
parts are being made. 





Duplex Producing Line 
in New Lansing Plant 


DETROIT, April 2—Duplex Truck Co. 
is now in production on a full line of 
models in its new plant in Lansing. The 
company reports present business larger 
than early year business for the past 
several years. There are enough orders 
on hand, the company reports, to main- 
tain operations in full for some time and 
it has added a number of men to speed 
up things. 

Reo Motor Car Co. is using the plant 
bought from Duplex as its bus plant and 
has already transferred practically all of 
its bus work. 
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Kleiber Will Enter 
Car Producing Field 


Trucks Will Continue to Be Made 
—Mail-Order House to Build 


Tire Plant on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 1—Four im- 
portant developments in the automotive 
industry for San Francisco have been 
announced by the industrial department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

First came the statement from Theo- 
dore F. Merseles, president of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. of Chicago, that an auto- 
mobile tire factory, with an annual out- 
put of a value of $1,000,000, will be 
erected by the mail-order firm immedi- 
ately, either in San Francisco or Oak- 
land. The company has completed a 
large concrete and steel building as Paci- 
fic Coast headquarters in Oakland, and 
it is considered probable that the tire 
factory will be built there also. 


Output to Be Sold in West 


The entire output of this factory is 
to be sold in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and Arizona, according 
to Mr. Merseles. 

The second automotive announcement 
from the chamber of commerce is to the 
effect that Paul Kleiber, president of the 
Kleiber Motor Truck Co., will devote his 
attention hereafter to the manufacture 
of passenger cars, though at the .same 
time continuing the production of trucks. 
The new touring-car factory, for which 
the land has been obtained at Folsom and 
Tenth Streets, San Francisco, is to be 
built at once. It is to be 275 x 125 ft., 
of brick, steel and glass, with equipment 
for the production of 3000 cars yearly 
and employment of 500 men. 

The Fischer-Gaffney Body Co. is the 
third on the list, with plans being pre- 
pared for a new $75,000 building at Tenth 
and Howard Streets, one block from the 
Kleiber factory. The Fischer-Gaffney 
people are now doing a business of $400,- 
000 a year in the building of bodies for 
motor stages and trucks, taxing to capac- 
ity its present plant. The building of 
bodies for the Kleiber cars will be done 
largely in the new building. 


Fischer-Gaffney Expanding 


Doubling of its present number of em- 
ployees and the installation of metal 
stamping and forming machines to do 
work now sent out on contract is an- 
nounced by the Fischer-Gaffney com- 
pany, distribution of whose products ex- 
tends as far east as Kansas City, north 
to the Canadian border and south to the 
Mexican line. 

The fourth development in the indus 
try here is the removal of the Gruss Air 
Spring Co., Inc., to a new specially con- 
structed, reinforced concrete building on 
the west side of Ninth Street, between 
Howard and Folsom. The Gruss com- 
pany will be in the new plant by May 1». 
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Congress May Alter 


Merchant Marine Act 


Sai Now Pending Would Aid In- 
dustry —Delegation Meets with 
Shipping Board 





WASHINGTON, March 29 — Lower 
freight rates for American made goods 
exported in American ships, as provided 
for in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
and effective on May 20 of this year, will 
not benefit the automobile exporting in- 
dustry, but on the contrary the enforce- 
ment of the act, it is believed, will cur- 
tail the speedy shipment of automobiles 
intended for export. This view was ex- 
pressed this week in a series of confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
automobile industry and officials of the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. 


Other Industries Share Fears 


The automobile manufacturer’s appre- 
hension as to the merit of the act is 
shared by many exporters in other in- 
dustries which, like the automotive in- 
dustry, have sent delegates to Washing- 
ton to secure more data on its provisions. 
The merit to many of these protests has 
been recognized to the extent that Con- 
gressman Newton of Minnesota has in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 8081) which would 
amend the Merchant Marine Act so as to 
give discretionary powers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to except 
certain commodities such as the automo- 
bile from the provisions where enforce- 
ment would work a hardship rather than 
be helpful. 

The act, as passed, was intended by 
Congress to encourage the use of Ameri- 
can ships in export trade by offering as 
an inducement a rate which would be less 
than the domestic freight rate from a 
manufacturer’s plant to the seaboard, 
provided that the manufacturer used an 
American ship in moving his goods. 

_ Because of the fact that the automobile 
industry already has obtained an export 
freight rate from factories to seaboards, 
which is less than the domestic rate, the 
enforcement of the act would mean that 
in order to keep the rate they already 
enjoy, all automobiles intended for ex- 


nt would have to move in American 
ships, 


Choice of Vessels Now Optional 


Without the Merchant Marine Act, at 
the present time, automobile exporters 
already get the same rate and are at lib- 
erty to use either American or foreign 
vessels, whichever may happen to have 
the quickest sailing date and the shortest 
sailing time between ports. 

Under the provision of the act, the ex- 
porter would have to wait until he could 
obtain space on an American vessel, or 
else he could use a foreign ship, but must 
pay the domestic freight rail rates, which 
in the majority of cases is approximately 
93% per cent higher than the present 
automotive-seaboard export rate. 


There is no disposition on the part of 
the automobile industry to use foreign 
vessels in preference to American ships, 
J. S. Marvin, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, acting as spokes- 
man, pointed out to the Shipping Board. 

The main purpose of the representa- 
tives of the automobile industry meeting 
with the Board at this time, Mr. Marvin 
declared, was not to protest against the 
provisions of Section 28 of the Act, but 
rather to secure all data possible as to 
the facilities the Board would have in the 
rapid transit of automobile export ship- 
ments. 

The need of ships to move America’s 
annual automobile exports was stressed 
by Mr. Marvin, who pointed out that dur- 
ing 1923 the total tonnage of automotive 
exports amounted to more than 1,500,000 
tons and that the shipments went to 114 
different countries. Many of the foreign 
shipments went to countries not touched 
by American vessels, and on these ship- 
ments the automobile exporter must, of 
necessity, employ foreign vessels, and 
under the provisions of the act this would 
necessitate the payment of a higher rail 
rate to many ports, not excepted under 
the provisions of the act. 

The act includes ports between the 
United States and ports of Great Brit- 
ain and North Ireland and the Irish Free 
State, the ports of Continental Europe 
north of and including Bordeaux and the 
East Coast of Asia, the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, Australia and the East 

(Continued on page 797) 


U. S. Sees High Pressure 


Tires in Biggest Demand 


NEW YORK, April 1—It is safe for 
the tire dealer to expect that 85 per cent 
of the tires sold during 1924 will be 
of the high-pressure variety and that 
the balloon tire will not make substantial 
inroads on the use of high-pressure tires 
this year, declares the United States 
Rubber Co. in an announcement made 
today. 

In this connection it is pointed out that 
it took about seven years for the cord to 
drive the straight-side fabric off the mar- 
ket, although the merits of the cord were 
apparent from the first. 

Nevertheless, tire manufacturers re- 
gard the balloon as the tire of the future 
and a development which cannot be side- 
tracked. They realize, however, that the 
public will regard balloons as something 
of an experiment and will hesitate about 
paying more for them than is asked for 
standard high-pressure tires which have 
proved eminently satisfactory. 


GEAR ASSOCIATION MEETING 


NEW YORK, April 1—The eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association will be held 
April 28 to 30 at the Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Buffalo. Among the speakers will 
be J. C. McQuiston, manager of the 
publicity department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., who 
will talk on “Advertising as an Invest- 
ment to the Gear Manufacturers.” 
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Fords Not Stocked 


for German Market 





Company Scouts Report That Ac- 
cumulation of Cars Waits 
Lifting of Embargo 





DETROIT, April 1—Cabled reports 
that a quantity of low priced American 
cars, inferentially Fords, are awaiting 
the lifting of embargoes to be placed on 
the German market are ridiculed by the 
Ford Motor Co. offices here. The com- 
pany has no cars in storage anywhere, 
least of all in Europe, and it declares 
that it seems impossible that any Ameri- 
can company should have cars stored 
awaiting opening of the German market 
as this may not be for many months, and 
money invested in either assembled cars 
or parts would thus be tied up for that 
time. 


No Assembling in Germany 


Reference is made in the reports to 
unassembled cars, which would automati- 
cally eliminate the Ford company, offi- 
cials say, as it has no arrangement for 
assembly of cars in Germany, nor has 
any other American manufacturer that 
it knows of. 

When the German treaty is made, the 
company says, it is prepared to ship cars 
into Germany, but these will be assem- 
bled cars from either the Antwerp or 
Copenhagen plants, both of which are 
situated close to the German border. 
Cars from either of these plants may be 
shipped or driven in. 

The company is doing a considerable 
business in the German occupied zone, in 
which it has established a number of deal- 
ers. 

There are no dealers in the unoccupied 
territory, but the company has had rep- 
resentatives in that country for a con- 
siderable period, making arrangements 
for the opening of that territory when 
the treaty is signed. Reports from these 
representatives are that German car 
manufacturers look with favor upon the 
advent of American low priced cars as 
a means to opening up the country and 
encouraging demand for cars generally. 


Dealers Decide Selling Plan 


That cars are to be sold upon the in- 
stallment plan is a question of financial 
arrangement within the country by deal- 
ers. The factory declares Ford cars are 
being sold in many countries under an 
installment plan similar to that in the 
United States, but that is through ar- 
rangements made by dealers and banking 
interests. 

The company itself has no part in the 
financing of such sales, it emphasizes, 
nor does it sell to dealers anywhere on 
an installment plan. Undoubtedly cars 
will be sold on a part payment plan in 
Germany when the market is open, the 
company declares, but that will be purely 
a matter of arrangement within the coun- 
try. 
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Profit of $2,715,226 
Reported by Durant 


Earnings Were Reduced Because 
of Midseason Change Made in 
Company’s Policy 





NEW YORK, April 2—Manufacturing 
activities of Durant Motors, Inc., and its 
various subsidiaries in 1923 produced a 
net profit of $2,715,226, according to the 
annual report of the corporation made 
by President W. C. Durant. This is 
equivalent to $2.26 a share on the 1,200,- 
216 shares of no par value capital stock 
outstanding. 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31 shows 
assets and liabilities of $73,871,955. The 
bulk of the assets is found in “invest- 
ments in and advances to allied com- 
panies,’ which represent $41,378,676; 
and in “participating contracts,” $23,- 
488,000. Cash on hand and in banks is 
reported at $1,044,627. 


Has Sold 235,004 Cars 


Accompanying the statement is a re- 
port over the signature of President 
Durant, who says: 

As of this date your company has been 
in operation exactly two years and four 
months. During that time it has acquired 
and now controls a group of well equipped 
plants having a floor area of 8,002,090 square 
feet (184 acres) with a capacity in excess 
of 600,000 motor cars per year. 

It has manufactured and sold 235,004 motor 
ears. It has established 3100 selling agencies. 
It has on its payroll in excess of 50,000 
employees, operating exclusively on Durant 
products. Its accessory plants are in strong 
financial position. All construction work in 
accordance with original program has been 
completed and paid for. The company has 
no bank indebtednéss. 

The net profits for the year, after proper 
depreciation charges of every description 
and after providing for Federal and State 
taxes, amounted to $2,715,226. 

Earnings were materially reduced because 
of an unforeseen condition in the industry 
which, in the opinion of your management, 
justified a midseason change in policy. An 
unprejudiced review of the situation indi- 
cated that the motor industry was not on 
a sound basis. In the wild scramble for 
record production, prices were slashed, 
reckless methods of merchandising were 
adopted, profits were sacrificed and _ ficti- 
tiously low standards of value were estab- 
lished. 


Feared General Demoralization 


In the opinion of your management, un- 
less a change took place, there could be but 
one outcome, viz., the demoralization of 
the greatest industry in this country, carry- 
ing with it—because of the varied interests 


involved—widespread confusion and_ dis- 
aster. 
That the imterest of our’ stockholders 


might be properly safeguarded the policy 
of the company was changed to meet a 
possible situation, and while the change 
entailed a considerable expense and re- 
sulted in the loss of some business during 
the late summer and fall months, your com- 
pany is now in stronger position than ever 
before and prepared to safely and satis- 
factorily meet any reasonable situation. The 


wisdom of our policy is evidenced by a 
survey of the industry at this time. 


The corporation’s ‘balance sheet as of 
Dec. 3, 1923, follows: 
ASSETS 
Real estate, plant and equipment, 





1906: Gepreciatlon «0.00 cccecsee $80,821 
Investments in and advances to ; 
allied comomanies .............-- 41,378,676 
Listed securities at cost.......... 3,423,059 
Cash on hand and in banks...... 1,044,627 
Notes receivable (secured)....... 4,808,914 
Accounts receivable .........-... 534,882 
Materials and supplies........... 475,234 
Deferred Charges ....cccccccccees 856,775 

Participating contracts. .$23,488,000 
Less current year’s ‘ 
proportion of earn. 
ings of divisional 
companies ......... 2,219,039 21,268,961 
I Tee PM ey tera $73,871,955 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable—-current....... $1,238,448 
Advazices by Star Mascors, Inc., 


against manufacturing opera- 
OO eee er er eee 9,603,251 

axes, payrolls and sundries—not 
0 PP Rr eee ern ere 311,695 
Capital stock (1,200,216 shares)... 21,069,381 
|) OPPs trier ries eae 41,649,178 
Pe err. Tee re ke $73,871,955 


INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Proportion of earnings from divi- 
sional companies, dividends and 
miscellaneous income........... $4,405,364 
Less administration and engineer- 


ee re ere ris 1,690,138 
Net income after provision 
for Federal taxes.......... $2,715,226 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
4 Surplus TPE OT PORES 60 kccceess $41,245,415 
Less 1923 adjustment............. 92,425 
Pe ln ie wabe ives doors ears $41,152,990 
Net income as per income account 2,715,226 
MRED: cpus wntee pede pes me vee $43,868,216 
Less proportionate earnings of di- 
visional companies credited to 
participating contracts......... 2,219,038 


Surplus as per balance sheet.. $41,649,178 


Net Profit of Franklin 
Reported to Be $759,342 


SYRACUSE, April 2—The H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Co. made a gross 
profit of $1,174,539 in 1923, according to 
the report sent to stockholders. After 
deductions, the net profit is placed at 
$759,342, equivalent to $2.36 a share on 
the 300,223 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding. The plant inventory 
is placed at $6,694,670. 

H. H. Franklin, president of the com- 
pany, in a statement declares that the 
high production schedules mapped out by 
car manufacturers this year would have 
meant overproduction. There is no rea- 
son for any panicky feeling, he says. He 
points out that the season is late, and pre- 
dicts that with the coming of warmer 
weather a satisfactory volume of spring 
business is in prospect. 

The Franklin company is producing 44 
ears daily. 
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Jordan Motor Shown 
in Strong Position 


Its Assets Placed at $3,373,703— 
Its Indebtedness Reaches 
Only $271,674 


_ CLEVELAND, April 1—From the pen 
of E. S. Jordan, president of the Jordan 
Motor Car Co., comes what he calls “the 
A, B, C of Jordan’s Financial Position,” 
a digest of which shows that on the day it 
was written the company had assets 
valued at $3,373,703 and owed but 
$271,674. 

After telling of the formation of the 
company eight years ago, on an invest- 
ment of $300,000, since which time each 
of the original investors, if he retained 
his holdings, has received an 80 per cent 
return in cash dividends, while his stock 
has increased 334 per cent in value, Mr. 
Jordan states: 


Just the other day the Jordan company 
had $1,056,087.80 cash in the bank. On 
that day the Jordan company owed to 
people who sell us our materials, just 
$271,674.97. On the same day the dealers 
who buy Jordan cars owed the company 
$446,956.74 for cars which were on the road 
from the factory to the dealers’ places of 
business. On the same day the company 
had $1,023,749.27 worth of material being 
used in daily ‘production of Jordan cars, 
and these materials were all paid for, with 
the exception of $271,674.97, the figure above 
mentioned. ~ 

On that day the land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment of the Jordan com- 
pany appeared on the statement at a 
valuation of $846,909.50, all paid for. That 
figure represents the original cost of the 
buildings and the machinery with deduc- 
tions covering depreciation. This in spite 
of the fact that the land upon which the 
Jordan plant was built was purchased at 
$5,000 an acre and has been appraised at 
$35,000 an acre. 

Take your pencil and paper and add up 
the assets covered by the preceding figures 
and you get a total for that day of 
$3,373,703.81. On the same day the Jordan 
company owed just $271,674.97. 

The Jordan company does not owe a dol- 
lar to any bank, has no bonded indebted- 
ness, no mortgages and no bank obligations 
aside from the current bills due to pur- 
veyors who are shipping us materials day 
by day. 


SANDOW BUYS KALAMAZOO 


CHICAGO, March 31—The Sandow 
Motor Truck Co. of Chicago Heights has 
purchased from Receiver John L. Carey 
the assets and good will of the Kala- 
mazoo Motors Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The entire stock will be moved to Chi- 
cago Heights, where the Sandow com- 
pany will continue to service all Kala- 
mazoo trucks. 


PRESTON TO BE SOLD APRIL 8 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 1—The 
Preston Motors Corp., which was adjudi- 
cated bankrupt on March 10, will be sold 
to the highest bidder at noon on April 8 
at Plant Number 1. 
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R. H. Collins Becomes 
Chicago Distributor 
Takes Over Rights to Maxwell 


and Chrysler Cars in That 
Territory April 1 





DETROIT, April 2—R. H. Collins, 
widely known in the industry as presi- 
dent of the Cadillac Motor Car Co. and 
more recently as head of the Peerless 


Motor Car Co., will take over the dis-- 


tributing rights in the Chicago territory 
for Maxwell and Chrysler cars. Begin- 
ning April 1, Mr. Collins takes over the 
Maxwell-Chalmers Sales Co., which up 
to this time has operated as a factory 
branch, and will continue operations in 
the same location on Michigan Avenue. 

Announcement of Mr. Collins’ connec- 
tion comes from Joseph E. Fields, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Maxwell- 
Chalmers and Chrysler companies. Re- 
ports that this important addition to the 
distributing forces of the three com- 
panies would be made have been current 
for some time, but pending completion 
of the terms of the transaction no formal 
statement has been made by the company 
up to now. 

By becoming the distributor for these 
cars in Chicago, Mr. Collins takes over 
an organization of twenty-two dealers 
in the city itself, with approximately 
twice that number in the greater Chicago 
territory. In disposing of the Chicago 
branch, the company now is entirely di- 
vorced from direct factory operations in 
the retail field, the New York branch 
having been sold about two years ago. 

The entrance of Mr. Collins into the 
distributing field is really a re-entry, as 
his introduction to the industry was as 
manager of the Buick Kansas City 
branch. From that work he went to 
the Buick factory as sales manager, where 
he was first associated with W. P. Chrys- 
ler, then a manufacturing executive. 


90 Days Recommended 
as Balloon Guarantee 


NEW YORK, March 31—Formal an- 
founcement is made by the Rubber As- 
sociation of America of the action taken 
at the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Tire Manufacturers Division, 
which recommended the revision of the 
Standard Tire Warranty, so that all 
pneumatic tires, which would include bal- 
loons, of course, be warranted free from 
defects in material and workmanship 
developing within ninety days from date 
of first road wear, as published in Au- 
tomotive Industries of March 27. 

_ In its statement to members, the Rub- 
ser Association says: 

"yl warranty requires that claims 
roll Rage to be defective must be 
he nd e original user of the tire within 
hivene y day period, or within five days 

after, 
Ped Eeeative Committee also recom- 
i ened at the revised warranty be made 
e May 1, 1924, 





No change was made in the present war- 
ranty covering solid or cushion tires. 

At the same meeting a discussion of the 
desirability of adopting a schedule of load 
carrying capacities and inflation pressures 
for balloon tires indicated that because of 
differences of opinion respecting manufac- 
turing practices, variation in car weights, 
proper wheel loads and desirable correspond- 
ing inflation pressures, it would be im- 
practicable for the Tire Executive Commit- 
tee to recommend a standard schedule for 
use by tire manufacturers. 

The committee concluded to recommend 
to members of the Tire Manufacturers’ 
Division that inflation pressures for balloon 
tires be measured on the basis of a tire 
deflection of approximately 22 per cent, 
which is believed to be the most accurate 
method of insuring proper inflation. 





Nash Motors Announces 
Changes in Price List 


KENOSHA, WIS., March 31—Effective 
April 5, the list price of three of the 
thirteen models in the Nash line willbe 
increased $35 each. The price advance 
affects only these three models, as fol- 


lows: 
Old Price New Price 


5-Pass. Six-Cylinder Phae- 


COME cccecivctededectesaes $1240 $1275 
7-Pass. Six-Cylinder Phae- 

eer errr Trerry rere 1390 1425 
Six-Cyinder Roadster ..... 1240 1275 





All But One Hudson Car 
Increased $75 in Price 


DETROIT, April 2—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Co. has announced an increase of 
$75 in the price of all its models, with 
the exception of the new seven-passenger 
sedan recently announced at $2,145, which 
remains unchanged. 

The advanced prices are effective im- 


mediately. The list follows: 
Old Price New Price 


4-passenger Speedster ....$1,350 $1,425 


7-passenger Phaeton ..... 1,425 1,500 
5-passenger Coach ....... 1,475 1,550 
7-passenger Sedan ...... 2,145 2,145 





Rockwell Named Sales 
Director for Parsons 


DETROIT, March 31—W. D. Rockwell, 
one of the well-known sales figures in 
the industry, has been appointed director 
of sales of Parsons Manufacturing Co., 
in which capacity he will proceed at once 
to the development of a national sales 
organization to merchandise the Parsons 
line of body equipment direct to the re- 
placement trade. This will be in addition 
to its regular equipment business with 
automobile and body manufacturers. 

The Parsons company is introducing a 
new radiator shield, a metal dash-con- 
trolled winter front, and also a new 
window-lift, the invention of Carl B. 
Parsons, president of the company. The 
latter is described as simple in its opera- 
tion and installation. 

Mr. Rockwell for three years served 
as director of sales at the A. C. Spark 
Plug Co. and was also director of sales 
of the Universal Machine Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and for the Adams Axle Co., 
Findlay, Ohio. 
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Wheel Patent Right 
Upheld in Chicago 


Claim of Packard and Wire Wheel 
Corp. to Cowles Invention 
Is Sustained 


CHICAGO, April 3—Holding that the 
Overland Motor Co. of Chicago has been 
guilty of infringement upon the patent 
rights of the plaintiffs and enjoining 
such infringement in the future, Judge 
Adam C. Cliffe of the United States Dis- 
trict Court here has rendered an opinion 
in which he confirmed the patent rights 
to the Cowles wire wheel invention, which 
has been claimed by the Packard Motor 
Car Co. and the Wire Wheel Corp. of 
America. 


Patent Sold to Packard 


The patent in question was acquired 
by the Packard company from Edward 
P. Cowles, inventor, the Packard company 
thereafter selling exclusive manufactur- 
ing and merchandising rights, except as 
to itself, to the Wire Wheel Corp. 

It was contended by the Overland com- 
pany that the subdivision of the invent- 
or’s original rights constituted abandon- 
ment of his claims and, therefore, put the 
invention beyond recapture. It further 
contended that, in view of prior art, the 
claims at issue were not for a patentable 
invention. On both points the court over- 
ruled the defendants. 

The opinion states that the defendant 
failed to prove the unpatentability of 
the article in view of prior art, it being 
held by Judge Cliffe that the device in 
question is, ‘in fact, a new and useful 
invention subject to patentability and 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to all 
the usual legal protection of bona fide 
patentees. 

The object of the invention, as set 
forth in the record, is to provide for a 
front and rear hub so constructed as to 
permit a convenient and quick inter- 
change of wheels, or the substitution of 
a spare wheel for a disabled wheel with- 
out taking down the bearings, by making 
all the wheel hubs substantially similar 
and by providing hub receiving members 
for the front steering spindle and the 
rear driving axle, respectively, with parts 
of similar exterior form, so that the 
wheels may be interchangeable on the 
front steering spindle and the rear driv- 
ing axle. 


Regarded as Test Case 


This is regarded as a test suit of pos- 
sible far-reaching importance, and it is 
declared that the case will be appealed 
to the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Chicago. It also is said that the de- 
cision applies only to wire wheels and 
does not include demountable disk wheels. 
It is possible it is said, that the matter 
of disks will come up in another suit, 
following the final decision in the wire 
wheel case. 
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California May Levy 
5 Cent Gasoline Tax 


Chairman of State Highway Com- 
mission Also Suggests $10 Fee 
for Registration 


— 


LOS ANGELES, April 2—The an- 
nouncement by Harvey M. Toy, chairman 
of the State Highway Commission, of 
proposed increases in motor vehicle tax- 
ation in this State has had a stunning 
effect on owners and dealers. Mr. Toy 
recommends a gasoline tax of 5 cents a 
gallon, a 100 per cent increase in the 
weight fees on commercial vehicles and a 
registration fee of $10 on every vehicle. 
The present registration fee is $3 and the 
gas tax is 2 cents a gallon. 

Opponents of the gasoline tax, when 
the proposition was before the Legisla- 
ture one year ago, predicted that a 2 
cents tax would be but a start and all of 
them are now saying, “I told you so.” 

Toy’s recommendations are so start- 
ling that the motoring public is amazed. 
The automobile clubs of the State were 
the chief advocates of the gasoline tax 
and it is reported they will support the 
proposed increase. There are more than 
1,000,000 motor vehicles registered in 
California and every dollar the registra- 
tion fee is increased means $1,000,000 in 
revenue from this source. 

The basis of the heavy increases pro- 
posed is the need for. extending the high- 
way system and the contention that the 
public will not submit to additional bond 
issues for road construction purposes. 
This means that under the new plan mo- 
torists not only would pay gor the main- 
tenance of the highways but the cost of 
original construction as well. 

This principle is directly contrary to 
those advocated in this State in the past, 
to the effect that new road building is a 
capital investment and the cost should be 
borne by the public at large and abutting 
property owners. 

A committee appointed under an Act 
of the Legislature is now making a sur- 
vey of all the State highways, for the 
purpose of preparing and submitting to 
the next session of the Legislature a re- 
port on the situation. 


Czechoslovak to Make 
Small Low Priced Car 


WASHINGTON, April 1—Proposal of 
the Czechoslovak Government to manu- 
facture small, light automobiles at one- 
half the cost of the lowest-priced car built 
in the United States is creating much 
interest and considerable adverse com- 
ment, according to cable advices received 
here this week at the U. S. Department 
of Commerce from Consul C. S. Winans 
at Prague. 

The advices state: 





The State war material factory at Brno, 
Moravia, has lately experimented with two 
of the new automobiles and it 1s stated that 
500 of these cars will be put on the market 


during the spring of 1924. It is stated that 


the price of these government built cars will 
be 18,000 crowns against 36,000 crowns which 
is the current local price of the cheapest 
car built in the United States. 

The distance between the front and rear 
axles will be 210 centimeters and distance 
between wheels, 100 centimeters; the weight 
of the complete car will be approximately 


450 kilograms. The car is provided through- 
out with ball-bearings and is driven by a 
four-cylinder, two-phase, 12 hp. motor. Ad- 
verse comment in the newspapers is based 
chiefly on the very low price and the lack of 
a market for such a small light car. 





Smaller Tire Builders 
Report on Operations 


AKRON, April 1.—Information re- 
garding present and future operations 
was given out by several of the smaller 
tire companies during the week. 

The Trump Rubber Co. reports that 
its production has reached 100 tires a 
day and will be held at this point for 
some time to come. The Northern Rub- 
ber Co. reports that it is making some 
balloon tires for a new company just 
being organized. Its own production is 
about fifty tires a day. 

Studebaker-Wulf Rubber Co., which re- 
cently purchased the former Excel Rub- 
ber Co. plant at Wadsworth, has started 
production of tires there and expects to 
employ 250 men before the end of the 
spring or summer. 

Production has not changed recently 
at the plant of the Marathon Rubber Co., 
now operating under a receiver. 





Tractor Trials Dated 
for Britain This Fall 


LONDON, March 25 (by mail)—The 
tentative announcement made some 
weeks ago that it was hoped to organ- 
ize farm tractor trials this year near 
London, after a lapse of three years, is 
now confirmed. The trials will cover 
four days, from Sept. 9-12, and will be 
held near Hounslow, which is within ten 
miles of the center of London. 

The convenient location, it is hoped, 
will attract to the trials visitors inter- 
ested in farming who will be in England 
from overseas to attend the British Em- 
pire Exhibition. 

The prospects of British farmers be- 
coming enthusiastic because of the trials 
to the point of placing orders are not 
bright, for the home agricultural indus- 
try is at a lower ebb than it has been 
for many years, and a great many farm- 
ers are converting into pasture a con- 
siderable proportion of their arable land. 





CYCLEMOTOR CORP. ABSORBED 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 31—The Cy- 
clemotor Corp. of Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of the Evans power cycle,: has 
been merged with G. R. S. Products, Inc., 
of this city. The Cyclemotor plant will 
be moved to Albany and manufacture 
will be carried on in connection with 
the G. R. S. washing machine, electric 
dish washer and other products. 
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Ford Preparing Way 
for Greater Output 


New Plants or Additions Will 
Permit Increase of 600,000 
Cars and Trucks 


DETROIT, April 2—New assembly 
plants of the Ford Motor Co. now under 
construction, and one, the Chicago plant, 


, recently finished, will increase domestic 


production capacity 600,000 cars and 
trucks annually. The list of cities ip 
which new plants or additions will be 
located are St. Paul, Memphis, Char- 
lotte, Jacksonville, Kansas City and Okla- 
homa City. 

In St. Paul the large hydro-electric 
plant at the head of the navigation on 
the Mississippi will have a capacity of 
750 a day, an increase of 150 per cent 
over the capacity of the present plant 
there. The new Chicago plant, with a 
capacity for 600 a day, is now in opera- 
tion, an increase of 140 per cent over 
the capacity of the former plant. 


New Assembly Operations 


The Charlotte and Jacksonville plants 
will represent the start of assembly op- 
erations in those cities, service plants be- 
ing formerly located there for the con- 
venience of dealers in the territory. 
Charlotte will have capacity for 300 daily 
and Jacksonville 150. The new Memphis 
plant, with capacity for 300 daily, rep- 
resents a 200 per cent increase. Addi- 
tions at Kansas City will double the 
former 250 daily capacity there, and at 
Oklahoma City the new capacity of 200 
daily will present an increase of 33 per 
cent. 

Plants started since the first of the 
year are those at Charlotte, Jacksonville 
and Memphis. It is expected they will 
be completed by early summer. These 
three projects represent an expenditure 
of several million dollars, declares the 
company, and while contributing to the 
industrial development of the South, also 
are indicative of the prosperous condi- 
tions existing in that section of the coun- 
try. 


Plants Are of Same Design 


The three plants are of the same gen- 
eral design and_ incorporate latest 
achievements in factory engineering and 
production planning. Charlotte will have 
a floor area of 240,800 ft. and will em- 
ploy about 1200 men. The Memphis 
plant is the same size as Charlotte. 
Jacksonville will have a floor area of 
115,000 ft. and will employ about 600 
men. Each plant will have an individ- 
ual power house with steam turbines 
and generators furnishing power and 
light. 

Direct railroad connections are made 
with each plant, and those at Jackson- 
ville and Memphis have the advantage 
of water-frontage. J. cksonville has 1400) 
ft. on the St. John’s River and Memphis 
900 ft. on the Mississippi. 
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War Contract Claim 
Awarded to Packard 


United States Court Orders Gov- 
ernment to Make Final Pay- 
ment of $425,540 


WASHINGTON, March 31—The suit 
of the Packard Motor Car Co. and sub- 
sidiaries against the United States Gov- 
ernment growing out of the purchase, 
under forty contracts, of approximately 
$15,000,000 worth of equipment during 
the war, has been wound up before the 
United States Court of Claims. 

Under the award the final payment of 
$425,540 is to be made to the Packard 
company, and at the same time a counter- 
claim of the Government for $453,520 is 
disallowed. 

The Government purchased 4800 chas- 
sis from the Packard company under a 
basic contract, entered into on July 27, 
1917. Under its terms a clause was in- 
serted to the effect that, should the Gov- 
ernment, as a war revenue measure, at 
any time during the life of the contract, 
levy a sales tax, it should add it to the 
contract price. 

Less than three months later, on Oct. 
3, 1917, Congress passed the excise tax of 
3 per cent on motor trucks, and under 
the terms of the contract, the Packard 
Motor Co. collected a sum amounting to 
$453,520 from the Government, in its 
payments of $15,117,365 for the purchase 
of the equipment. 





Counterclaim Upset 


This sum, the Government held, in 
its counterclaim against Packard, was 
wrongfully collected, but the court up- 
held the automobile manufacturer, de- 
claring that it was the purpose of the 
purchaser and seller under the terms of 
the contract for the purchaser to add any 
excise or sales tax that Congress might 
assess, and that the Government must 
stand by the contract and pay the tax. 

In its suit the company set forth that 
it had been paid for the 4800 chassis, 
with the exception of the sum sued for 
of $425,540, which the Government with- 
held, as a guarantee of the payment of 
the Government’s counterclaim. 

A sum of $3,656, embraced in the suit 
of the company, was disallowed, the court 
finding that this sum was included in the 
Packard’s suit, but that the amount, if 
due, was payable to the Packard Motor 
Car Co. of Baltimore, Md., the Packard 
Motor Car Co. of New York, the Packard 
Motor Car Co. of Chicago and the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. of Philadelphia. All 
of these named companies, the court 
found, were subsidiary companies of the 
Michigan corporation, and their claims 
could not be properly included in the par- 
ent corporation’s suit. 





DODGE BROTHERS DELIVERIES 


DETROIT, March 29—Dodge Brothers 
» deliveries at retail by dealers in 
ecember, January and February as 32 


per cent in excess of any similar quarter 
in the history of the business. Retail 
deliveries in the first two’weeks of March 
were in excess of 8000. 

Factory production in December, Janu- 
ary and February totaled 54,521, or 25 
per cent greater than the same months 
last year. Retail delivery records as re- 
ported showed gains each week. The first 
six months of the year will set a new 
delivery record, the factory expects. 





Paige Starts Shipments 
of New Brougham Model 


DETROIT, April 2—The Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. has started shipments to 
dealers of a new Paige model known as 
the Four Door Brougham. It is of four 
or five passenger capacity, is mounted on 
the regular Paige chassis, and lists at 
$2,150. 

The brougham is furnished in the 
standard type only. Cord tires, 33 by 
4%, are standard, with wood wheels, but 
balloon tires, type 7.30, with disk wheels 
of the demountable rim type, may be 
obtained at $110 extra. This price in- 
cludes four tires and five rims. 

Maroon finish is used on the new 


‘model, and upholstery is in all wool mo- 


hair. The roof is of the soft construc- 
tion, and the back and rear quarters are 
finished in leather. An extra large rear 
window is a feature. Equipment includes 
car heater, snubbers both front and rear, 
hand windshield wiper, cowl ventilator, 
gasoline gage, electric clock on dash, and 
a large rear trunk with dust cover. 

This list is in addition to the usual 
closed car fittings, such as dome light, 
sun visor, foot and robe rails, and right 
front door lock, with inside bolts on the 
other three doors. 





Mason Tire Production 
Placed at 4500 Daily 


AKRON, April 1—Mason Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. reports that production of tires 
in its Kent and Bedford plants combined 
has reached approximately 4500 a day, 
which is about 75 per cent of capacity. 
The company is advertising for men for 
both plants in order to increase produc- 
tion. 

The company’s Bedford plant, the for- 
mer Owen Tire & Rubber Co., was idle 
during a large portion of last year, but 
was placed into production early this 
year. This plant is producing about 
1500 of the total production of the com- 
pany. 

Mason also reports that its southern 
cotton and fabric mills are operating at 
capacity with one shift a day, but that 
this production will be augmented with a 
night shift in the very near future. 





NEW ENGINE PLANT FOR VELIE 


MOLINE, ILL., April 2—-The Velie 
Motors Corp. has put into operation its 
new engine plant at Marion, Ind., which 
has a floor space of 250,000 sq. ft. All 
the assembly work is done at Marion, the 
engines being shipped to the main fac- 
tory here for installation in the cars. 
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Crude Rubber Prices 
Reported at Low Ebb 


London Says That Combination 
of American Consumers Is 


to Be Blamed for It 





NEW YORK, April 1—Crude rubber 
prices are at low ebb now, according to 
a copyrighted cablegram from London 
to the New York Times, because of al- 
leged combinations of American con- 


sumers which have been formed for the’ 


purpose of cooperative buying, and be- 
cause of the recommendation made to 
Congress by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover that the Webb-Pomerene act be 
extended to permit consumers to set up 
common purchasing agencies for im- 
ported raw materials. 

It also is asserted that the growers 
are considering the adoption of coopera- 
tive selling by plantation companies. 

Denial is made, however, by prominent 
consumers on this side of the Atlantic 
that cooperative buying has been resorted 
to as yet, although it is said that this 
probably will come about if Congress 
approved Secretary Hoover’s suggestion. 

A rubber man just back from Akron 
Says: 

Rubber prices are low right now because 
the American industry is not buying at the 
present time. My trip to the tire capital 
told me the story. Tire manufacturers are 
not buying because they are using the stock 
they have on hand, purchased at low figures 
If car production is cut, you may expect 
even less buying of crude rubber. 

As yet we have not got around to co- 
operative buying, but I think we will if 
the Webb-Pomerene act legalizes such 
action. Undoubtedly a big buying associa- 
tion will be formed, each of the large 
consumers having representation on the pur- 
chasing board, and this association will be 
in a position to buy for the entire industry 
on this side of the ocean. 

[I am not looking for the growers to 
retaliate by forming selling syndicates be- 
cause I believe it would be impossible to 
eontrol the situation. I doubt if the 
Netherlands and Ceylon would go into such 
a deal and I am certain it would be im- 
possible for such a syndicate to control 
the natives. 


American Chain Earned 
$5.16 Share Last Year 


NEW YORK, March 31—A net income 
of $3,098,684, after depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes, is reported for 1923 by the 
American Chain Co., Inc., compared with 
$1,000,375 in 1922. This is equivalent to 
$5.16 a share earned on the 350,000 
shares (par $25) 8 per cent Class A stock 
and 250,000 no par common shares. After 
annual dividends of $2 on common both 
issues share equally in any further dis- 
tribution. 

The company’s consolidated income ac- 
count for 1923 shows an operating profit 
of $4,776,116, against $2,074,014. Against 
this is charged $981,161 depreciation. 
$444,944 interest and $251,327 Federal 
taxes. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Clyde Jennings with Franklin 


Clyde Jennings, formerly editor of 
Motor Age, a Class Journal publication, 
has joined the forces of the Franklin 
Automobile Co. of Syracuse, and will 
specialize on dealer development work 
under the direction of Vice-President F. 
E. Moskovics. Mr. Jennings has had a 
wide experience in dealer development 
through his editorial connections, and he 
enters this new field well equipped, be- 
cause of this and the many friends he 
has made among the retailers of motor 
cars in the last five years. Before join- 
ing the editorial department of the Class 
Journal Co. Mr. Jennings acted as St. 
Louis correspondent of Motor Age and 
Motor World, specializing in investi- 
gating dealer conditions in this territory. 


Newmark Opens Advertising Agency 


J. H. Newmark, for more than fifteen 
years associated with Durant and Gen- 
eral Motors interests, has established 
his own business under the name of J. 
H. Newmark, Inc., and will conduct a 
general advertising agency, continuing 
to direct Durant sales promotion activi- 
ties and to create and place the advertis- 
ing of Durant enterprises through his 
independent organization. The Newmark 
agency will be located in the Fisk Build- 
ing, New York City. Mr. Newmark’s 
connection with the industry started in 
1906 with the Oldsmobile. From 1908 to 
1914 he was identified with Oakland as 
advertising manager, and from 1914 to 
1921 he was wtih Chevrolet in the same 
capacity at the executive offices in New 
York. From June, 1921, to May, 1922, 
he was a member of the Advisory Staff 
of General Motors, from which position 
he resigned ‘to renew his association with 
W. C. Durant. 


Dan C. Swander Resigns 


Dan C. Swander has resigned as vice- 
president of the Eaton Axle & Spring 
Co. At the time of the purchase of the 
Perfection spring business, of which Mr. 
Swander was general manager, by the 
Eaton Co., Mr. Swander had made 
other plans for himself, but he was in- 
duced to remain with the new company 
through the transition period in order 
to hold the organization together. Now 
that this has been done, Mr. Swander 
plans a long deferred vacation, with a 
trip to California before settling down 
to his new work. Mr. Swander first 
gained recognition as New York man- 
ager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
joining the Standard Parts Co. as super- 
visor of sales, and later taking entire 
charge of the Perfection spring divi- 
sion under the receiver. 


Resignation of John A. Rose 


John A. Rose, manager of the export 
sales department of the Nash Motors 
Co., has resigned to engage in an under- 


taking he has had under consideration 
for some time, details of which are not 
ready for announcement. He leaves with 
the best wishes and regrets of President 
C. W. Nash. Mr. Rose joined the sales 
organization of the Thomas B. Jeffery 
Co. as a special traveling representative, 
and until 1915 he traveled practically 
the entire country, with the exception of 
the Pacific Coast. In 1915 C. T. Jeffery 
assigned him the task of creating and 
developing an export sales department, 
and in 1916, when Mr. Nash took over 
the company, Mr. Rose was continued 


‘in the work. 


Gardner Visiting Europe 


‘Russell E. Gardner, Jr., president of 
the Gardner Motor Co., Inc., is in Europe 
for a six weeks’ tour of England and 
France. The object of his trip is to study 
the development of four-wheel brakes, 
balloon tires and body styles. 


Wiley Is Auburn Export Manager 


R. S. Wiley has been named manager 
of export of the Auburn Automobile Co. 
of Auburn, Ind. Mr. Wiley has been a 
member of the Auburn organization for 
a number of years. 


Keller Manages G. M. of Canada 


K. T. Keller, formerly manager of 
production of the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
has been made general manager of Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Ltd., with head- 
quarters at Oshawa, Ontario. Mr. Keller 
will report to R. S. McLaughlin, president 
of the Canadian General Motors. 


Fuller Advances Dowsett 


Fred R. Dowsett, who came to the 
Fuller & Sons Manufacturing Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., from Chicago about a year 
and a half ago as production manager, 
has been advanced to the position of 
general manager and invested with con- 
siderably added authority. 


Mansfield with Maxwell 


J. D. Mansfield, for many years sales 
manager of the Dort Motor Car Co., has 
resigned to join the Maxwell-Chrysler 
interests, having charge of their Cana- 
dian business. 


Represent Eaton Axle Divisions 


E. H. Janes, W. H. Wallace and D. R. 
Swinton will represent the bumper, 
spring and axle divisions of the Eaton 
Axle & Spring Co., with headquarters in 
the company’s new offices in the General 
Motors Building, Detroit. 


Curtis Addresses Engineers 


L. F. Curtis, chief engineer of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corp., ad- 
dressed the Springfield (Mass.) section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers March 31 on “High Tension 
Ignition.” 


A. E. A. to Cooperate 


to Improve Service 


_— 


Sentiment Expressed at Conven- 
tion for Closer Working with 
Car Manufacturers 


—_ 


NEW ORLEANS, April 2—A sugges- 
tion for cooperation between automotive 
equipment manufacturers and automobile 
makers to bring about better service for 
the motoring public was the keynote of 
the Automotive Equipment Association’s 
opening session at the spring conven- 
tion here. 

Convention sentiment strongly sup- 
ported the recommendation in President 
W. E. Wissler’s report that means be 
developed to work with the car manu- 
facturers so that the dealer and garage 
shops might be adequately equipped for 
service so that stocks of replacement 
parts might be made available for prompt 
and efficient maintenance work in every 
community. 

Mr. Wissler, who is general manager of 
the Herring Motor Co., Des Moines, a 
jobbing house, declared that the car popu- 
lation of the country is too great to be 
serviced by the car dealers. Independent 
shops must fill the gap and equipment 
and car manufacturers ought to be work- 
ing together with the assistance of the 
jobbers who distribute many million dol- 
lars’ worth of replacement parts to help 
these independents do their job right. 


Encroach on Jobbers’ Business 


Mr. Wissler called attention to the en- 
croachment of car manufacturers on the 
jobbers’ business. In view of the jobbers’ 
service to the trade, he said it was unfair 
for car manufacturers to sell to the retail 
trade accessories which they buy in ex- 
cess of original equipment needs at prices 
far below those obtainable by jobbers. 
He also urged a comprehensive campaign 
to influence car owners to buy more 
equipment and to patronize legitimate 
dealers. 

Discussion around the convention 
showed that the number of general auto- 
motive equipment jobbers handling re- 
placement parts is increasing rapidly. 
In recognition of this trend a new phase 
of the A. E. A. merchandising campaign 
was launched, featured by a motion pic- 
ture, “Profitable Maintenance.” 


— 





Howard J. Burnish Transferred 


Howard J. Burnish, for the last six 
years chief engineer of the gas engine 
plant of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. at the Cudahy works, has 
been transferred to the compressor eng!- 
neering department of the company at 
Cincinnati. 
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Truck Makers Meet 


Owners in Detroit 


Marks Opening of Closer Rela- 
tions—F elt That Same Prob- 


lems Concern Both 


DETROIT, March 31—The holding of 
a joint meeting by Motor Truck Indus- 
tries, Inc., the organization of specialized 
truck manufacturers, and the Detroit 
Transportation Association, composed of 
cartage and fleet owners of the city, 
marks the opening of a relationship with 
truck operators which the truck manu- 
facturing association plans to extend gen- 
erally throughout the country. 

Speaking at the meeting, M. L. Pul- 
cher, president of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., as well as of Motor Truck 
Industries, indicated that much that was 
detrimental to the interests of both the 
manufacturer and owner was a common 
problem, and as such should be combat- 
ted jointly. Unfavorable legislation on 
road administration or on taxes, which 
handicapped the user, reflected back on 
the business of the manufacturer and 
called for united opposition, he said. 


Stackpole Among Speakers 


Speakers at the evening meeting with 
owners were Mr. Pulcher, who presided, 
8. T. Stackpole, division freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; F. L. Henk, 
secretary of the Detroit Transportation 
Association; W. J. Gray, first vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, and 
Carl Oberstadt, automotive efficiency en- 
gineer. Others at the speakers table 
were 0. W. Hayes, president of the Re- 
public Motor Truck Co., Inc.; A. L. 
Swank, sales manager of the Long Man- 
ufacturing Co.; E. B. Ross, vice-president 
of the Clark Equipment Co., and C. J. 
Helm, general manager of the Acme 
Motor Truck Co. 

Aside from cooperation on legislative 
work, Mr. Henk said truck manufacturers 
could render an important service to com- 
mercial haulers if they would compel 
their dealers to do business only with 
legitimate buyers. Wildcat sales meth- 
ods, he said, are constantly bringing ir- 
responsible operators into the field, who 
after a period of hit or miss operation 
fall by the wayside. While in business 
they injure the legitimate operator, Mr. 

enk said, and their trucks in turn often 
fall into other irresponsible hands when 
they sell out or are forced out. 


Henk Tells of Experiences 


He outlined several deals which had 
come to the attention of the Detroit as- 
sociation, in which men were lured from 
shop jobs by dealers who held out vi- 
sions of large profits in truck operation 
merely to sell some trucks. Keep dealers 
out of shady sales, he advised, and help 
to strengthen the companies which are 
doing business along legitimate lines. 

Mr. Stackpole outlined some of the 
experiments the Pennsylvania Railroad 
18 making in the use of trucks for less 
than carload shipments over short hauls. 


These have shown that the ultimate de- 
velopment of trucks in railroad use will 
be for this work, for the motorization of 
terminals and for store-door deliveries. 
Experiments so far, Mr. Stackpole said, 
had been conducted under contract with 
truck operators, but the probable de- 
velopment would be the organization of 
truck subsidiaries by the railroad com- 
panies to handle this work. 

In addition to the economy features 
of truck operations to date, the railroad 
has found them looking toward less 
handling of shipments and better ser- 
vice. More cars will be made available 
for carload shipments, Mr. Stackpole 
said, as the railroads are able to use 
trucks for less than carload shipments. 
The average load in cars used for less 
than carloads, he said, was 6% tons, —s 
compared with loads of 29 tons in full 
cars. Five hundred cars would be taken 
from the tracks in Philadelphia, he said, 
by use of trucks between terminals. 

Expansion of railroad facilities can 
better be accomplished by using trucks 
from outlying terminals than by expand- 
ing present terminals in cities, Mr. Stack- 
pole stated, declaring that the railroads 
are looking for an expansion of one-third 
over present requirements by 1930. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Stackpole 
said, is seeking to work out an express- 
freight service, whereby shipments would 
be handled and billed direct from ship- 
per to consignee. 


Rollin Appoints Agents 
to Handle Foreign Sales 


CLEVELAND, April 2— The Rollin 
Motor Co. has opened an aggressive cam- 
paign in the foreign markets. 

B. D. Richardson, who has spent years 
in the industry in the Latin American 
countries, is in charge of Rollin sales 
in Central and South America, with head- 
quarters at Buenos Aires. 

William S. Lantz has been assigned 
to the Far East, with headquarters at 
Calcutta, India. 

Australia and New Zealand is the ter- 
ritory of Charles S. Wright, whose head- 
quarters are at Sydney. 

J. F. Cooke sailed last week for South 
Africa to handle sales in that country. 





Trailer Makers Begin 
Standardization Work 


DETROIT, March 31—The Trailer 
Manufacturers Association has decided 
to standardize its products as far as pos- 
sible and with that idea in mind it has 
started gathering blueprints and specifi- 
cations from manufacturers of axles, 
springs and wheels to determine how 
reductions may be made in the number 
of types and sizes of these parts. This 
is only the preliminary step to a general 
standardization that will be attempted 
following the completion of this first 
effort. 

In order to facilitate team work along 
standardization and simplification lines, 
the association will admit companies 
making trailer parts to associate mem- 
bership. 
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Congress May Alter 
Merchant Marine Act 


Bill Now Pending Would Aid 
Industry—Delegation Meets 
with Shipping Board 


(Continued from page 791) 
India Islands and the ports of Central 
and South America. This would include, 
Mr. Marvin pointed out, approximately 
90 to 95 per cent of the entire automobile 
industry’s exports. 

The delegation was cordially received 
by the Shipping Board officials, but Ed- 
ward P. Farley, chairman of the Board 
and president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corp., emphasized the fact that it was 
Congress that passed the law and that 
the Board had no other course but to 
enforce the provisions of the act. 

He assured the manufacturers, how- 
ever, that the Board had enough ships to 
take care of American exports and prom- 
ised that, if there were any routes on 
which the Board did not have vessels and 
on which there was a demand, that ships 
would immediately be placed in service 
on such routes. 


Further Assurance Given 


On the second day of the meeting, the 
manufacturers went over the Board’s fa- 
cilities with the Traffic Department of 
the Emergency Fleet Corp. and secured 
the same assurance from the Traffic De- 
partment that no apprehension should 
be felt by American exporters as to the 
inadequacy of the Board’s vessels. 

Chairman Farley told the automobile 
manufacturers that the automobile in- 
dustry had been one of the chief sup- 
porters of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and that he desired to go on record 
to the effect that the industry wherever 
possible had given preference to Ameri- 
can ships. 

In the general discussion with the 
Shipping Board officials Mr. Marvin de- 
clared that he wished to make it plain 
that the automobile industry’s support of 
the American merchant marine could be 
relied upon, but that at the same time 
the automobile manufacturers did not 
want to see their conquest of foreign 
trade hampered by having their foreign 
shipping facilities curtailed. 


Personnel of Delegation 


Representatives of the automotive in- 
dustry in the delegation were 

Morgan Goetchius, representative of the 
vice-president in charge of exports of the 
General Motors Corp.; M. C. Reichert, man- 
ager of the New York export office of the 
Studebaker Corp.; J. J. Palmer, assistant 
director of foreign sales of Dodge Brothers: 
H. Deuster, secretary of the foreign trade 
committee of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association. 

J. S. Marvin, manager of the traffic de- 


partment of the N.A.C.C.; E. H. Hodges, 
traffic manager of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp.; P. G. Findlay, traffic director of 


Dodge Brothers; G. F. Bauer and Pyke John- 
son of the N.A.C.C. 
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Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 1—While the 
used car in this district is on a better 
basis than ever before, the outlook for 
spring business in new automobiles is not 
encouraging. Never have there been so 
few used cars on hand, and the demand 
for new cars is correspondingly affected. 
Distributors say that retail dealers in the 
farm districts are not stocking up. 

In a way, due to open winter and pass- 
able roads, some of the usually expected 
April and May business may be said to 
have been discounted already. The con- 
dition results from the fact that the 
farmer has not come back yet and the 
farmer is the backbone of the trade in 
this territory. When the situation as to 
prices for farm products betters the out- 
look for the sale of new cars will improve 
a like amount. 

Used cars are now sold on a better 
basis then they ever were. Dealers who 
formerly paid too high a margin for 
these cars have been forced by circum- 
stances to pay only what they can get 
back. 

More optimistic wholesalers of cars 
hope for an upturn in the trade as soon 
as spring is fairly under way. The first 
real snow of the winter arrived March 29 
and this will have a stimulating effect on 
agricultural prospects. 


Toledo 


TOLEDO, April 1—Sales of motor cars 
at retail in this district are running about 
15 per cent below the same period of. last 
year. Dealers are at a loss to explain 
the hesitancy of the buying public, but 
believe that the weather is having con- 
siderable to do with slack buying. 

All look for an increase in the next few 
weeks. There are only one or possibly 
two dealers in the city who have not all 
the cars they want at the present time 
and few are taking any more in the face 
of the selling conditions. 

Farm sales appear to be somewhat bet- 
ter than the city business. Farmers 
bought their share last year and are 
probably in little better condition this 
spring. This business runs to the less 
expensive models. 

The greater competition for business 
on new cars has brought about stronger 
conditions in the used car business. Deal- 
ers have stocks averaging about twenty- 
six cars each and this is slightly lower 
than at the same time last year. There 
is a better turnover in used cars than at 
any time in the last few months. 








Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 1—The 
spring outlook for the sale of cars in 
the Birmingham district is somewhat 
hazy on account of the clogged conditions 
of the used car market. Many of the 
dealers not only have their profits but a 


portion of their capital tied up in used 
cars, and there is no prospect of relief 
unless something unexpected happens or 
the factories come to their rescue. 

Shipments to Birmingham are slow for 
the simple reason that dealers prefer 
to sell fewer cars at good profits than 
sell many cars and tie up their share 
of the sales in used cars for which there 
is no market. 

General business conditions in Bir- 
mingham are good, and in spite of the 
used car conditions, many cars will be 
sold to people who have never owned an 
automobile before and to those who are 
willing to take a greatly reduced valua- 
tion on used cars. 





Seattle 


SEATTLE, April 1—Activity of the 
lumber industry and generally favorable 
business conditions in western Washing- 
ton for the last five months have resulted 
in spring business opening up earlier and 
in larger volume than at any time since 
the boom wartime days. In fact, January 
and February sales were so active that 
some normal March business was done in 
those months. 

Dealers in the Seattle territory have 
larger stocks on hand at this time than 
for several years, but they have bought 
in anticipation of a 25 per cent increase 
in sales in 1924 over 1923. These state- 
ments apply to the standard cars. Other 
makes cannot report quite as satisfac- 
tory business situations. The standard 
lines report an active turnover in used 
cars. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 1—Retail sales 
of passenger cars in Milwaukee and near- 
by territory during March were adverse- 
ly affected in some degree by disagree- 
able weather such as might be expected 
in this district in January or early Feb- 
ruary at the latest. Deliveries slowed up 
a great deal more than sales, for buyers 
were not anxious and many times unwill- 
ing to take delivery when weather condi- 
tions were feared so strongly. Quick de- 
terioration of finish and appearance, and 
unreasonable demands upon the mech- 
anism by the terrible condition of high- 
ways and even city pavements, were ad- 
vanced as the reasons for waiting. 

With the element of spring shortage of 
cars apparently absent, and talk of 
higher prices not taken seriously, while 
extreme winter conditions existed when 
the calendar said spring was here, deal- 
ers here have had a hard row to hoe all 
through March. On the basis of past ex- 
perience, they may reasonably expect 
weather conditions to last until the mid- 
dle of April. Confidence is expressed in 
every quarter that when spring does ar- 
rive to stay, business will witness a very 
strong and favorable reaction. 
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REPORTS DIFFER ON USED CAR SALES 


Ee 





Denver 


DENVER, April 1—Although excep- 
tionally bad weather conditions more 
than half of the month make an accu- 
rate sizing up of the March trade sit- 
uation rather difficult, leading dealers 
and distributors are able to give reports 
that average reasonably fair for the 
month’s sales of both new and used cars. 
There is a unanimous belief that sales 
have been held back by the seventeen 
days of snow thus far this month, cou- 
pled with an unusual amount of severe 
cold weather for March in Colorado. 

While reports from retail dealers 
throughout Denver’s distributing terri- 
tory present a rather gloomy outlook 
in districts depending largely upon such 
crops as potatoes and fruits, conditions 
gradually are growing more stable in 
stock-raising communities and also in the 
Pueblo district, where the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.’s steel mills are running full 
blast. In fields enjoying oil development 
work, there is also a general feeling of 
cheerfulness. 


Salt Kole City 


SALT LAKE CITY, April 1—The 
spring outlook for the automobile indus- 
try in this section is excellent. Gener- 
ally speaking, dealers have been stock- 
ing up to the limit of their financial 
capacity. Distributors report orders as 
coming in slower at this time than some 
weeks ago as a result of a return of win- 
ter, but they feel the lull is only tem- 
porary. February was a real spring 
month this year. 

The predictions regarding increased 
business are based on the excellent in- 
dustrial conditions. Unemployment in 
this section is practically nil, while new 
industries are opening up steadily. The 
new steel industry in Utah County 1s 
expected to do much for this State and 
the mountain country. Actual opera- 
tions will begin in April. 

The situation regarding used cars ap- 
pears to be normal. Closed car sales are 
gaining over last year. 


Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., April 1— Reports 
from a score of dealers scattered over 
the State show the actual sales made dur- 
ing the first three months of the year 
were 15 per cent greater than for the 
same period in 1923. 

The used car situation continues 4 
problem of the dealers. In Texas the 
greater part of the business is on the 
trade-in basis. In 75 per cent of the 
cases a new car sold means a used car In 
stock. 

The situation in Texas is unlike that in 
many sections. The winters are not rig- 
orous and the automobiles are used daily. 
The traffic is about as heavy as it is any 
time in the spring and summer. 
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| BAD ROADS FIGURE IN SLOW BUSINESS 


San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO, April 1—Four fac- 
tors have combined to slow up automo- 
bile sales in this section, and to make 
dealers cautious in stocking up for spring 
and early summer business. 

First of these is the comparatively dry 
winter, with not enough rain to insure 
crops for the coming summer; second, 
and probably greatest, the hoof and 
mouth disease epidemic in central and 
northern California, with the resultant 
destruction of several thousand cattle 
and the embargo on automobile travel; 
third, the general unrest incidental to a 
presidential election year; and, fourth, 
the oil investigation, at Washington, with 
the probability that the California fields 
will be involved. 

The lack of activity in buying is gen- 
eral in all makes of cars, and some deal- 
ers in cars priced around $2,000 estimate 
that their business, while ahead of last 
March, is fully 40 per cent under what it 
should be to average with the preceding 
months of this year. 

Motor truck dealers have felt the slow- 
ing down even more keenly than pas- 
senger car dealers, while used cars of all 
makes are selling to better advantage 
than in either January or February. 
Rains late in March gave promise of bet- 
ter business for April, but this was about 
offset by fresh outbreaks of the hoof and 
mouth disease, and by the probability 
that these rains arrived too late to have 
much effect on crops production in this 
part of the State. 


Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 1—The 
last three months have been the worst in 
point of deliveries and sales of any like 
period for several years. The period is 
considerably below the -same_ three 
months of 1928. The reason is obvious— 
condition of roads. All business has been 
similarly affected. 

Many farmers have not been able to 
get in to town either for selling produce 
or for their own purchases for weeks at 
atime. Scores of milk and egg pro- 
ducers have carried their products across 
fields to get to hard roads where trucks 
can pick up the shipments. Sales efforts 
have been gravely handicapped also, both 
because salesmen could not travel the bad 
toads, and because prospects were 
frosted by the appearance of weather 
and roads, 

One result of this situation is that 
there is an accumulation of sold cars 
waiting for delivery; and another result 
Is that an accumulation of live prospects 
's waiting for the closing of contracts. 
It is certain that April, May and June 
will have a big volume, merely from this 

eld-over business unfinished in the win- 
ter months. 

oney is temporarily tight, chiefly be- 
vase of the weather’s effect on all trade. 


But the situation generally is not in- 
herently bad. The review by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, issued April 1, was posi- 
tively bright, showing improved situation 
in practically all basic lines. 

Used cars are settling almost weekly 
into a deeper mire. Most companies 
have more used cars than they need, and 
it is said that the prospect is for greater 
stocks with the larger volume of new 
car sales this spring. 

Trucks seem to be moving slowly even 
in the city; even the lighter trucks fail- 
ing so far to show the briskness ex- 
pected. But the opening of spring is ex- 
pected to put life into this trade also. 





Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES, April 1—Judging by 
registration reports and statements of 
some dealers, there is an appreciable 
slackening in demand for motor vehicles 
in southern California. New cars are ac- 
cumulating in storage. Asked if this 
was in preparation for anticipated im- 
proved selling conditions, dealers declared 
they would not be warehousing cars if 
they had purchasers for them. 

For the first time in many months it 
now is possible to get immediate delivery 
at retail of almost any make and model. 
The Ford coupe is the most pronounced 
exception. 

Dealers have slashed trade-in values 
of used cars to the bone, and some say 
this has had a bearing on the slowing 
up of new sales, as owners refuse to 
trade at offered allowance prices. 

Statistics just issued show the decline 
in registrations for February amounts 
to about 3 per cent from the same 
month last year. 


Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, April 1—The au- 
tomobile business in Columbus shows 
signs of a slowing up, but this is attrib- 
uted largely to the unfavorable weather 
conditions. The lateness of the spring 
undoubtedly has held up business to a 
large extent, and distributors and agen- 
cies are accumulating heavy stocks be- 
cause of the slowness. Some other fac- 
tors, however, enter into the situation, as 
there is considerable business unrest, 
which is being reflected on automobile 
sales. 

City business is considerably behind 
that at the same time last year. Coun- 
try business has been rather quiet, but 
bad roads are given as the chief cause. 
Farmers are now in a better position to 
buy passenger cars than a year ago, and 
better trade from rural buyers is ex- 
pected when spring arrives. 

There is a good deal of unemployment 
in Columbus, but probably not as much 
as in some other centers. But this fact 
is having its effect on the trade, and 
purchasers are not as numerous as last 
spring 
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Boston 


BOSTON, April 1—New England deal- 
ers as a whole are entering April with a 
feeling that they have much work ahead 
of them to run their sales totals up to 
the quota they set out to sell. A number 
of distributors in Boston have figured 
that the show this year brought about 50 
per cent of the orders they expected. They 
realize that the storm kept the outside 
buyers away, and the huge crowds the 
closing days interfered with buying 
somewhat. They will be very busy next 
week delivering cars to those who never 
take them until after April 1 so as to 
escape the property tax. 

Sales of the high priced cars have been 
exceptionally good. Those in the medium 
field have held up fairly well. Some of 
the distributors of lower priced cars say 
that orders are not coming in as they 
should. Others report that they are sat- 
isfied with conditions. 

Because the blizzard at show week 
kept many outside dealers away dis- 
tributors did not talk much about stock- 
ing up to those who came to the show. 
Now that the show is over the psycho- 
logical time for getting dealers to stock 
up has gone by, and this will be reflected 
in slowing down of orders the factories 
expected from this territory. 





St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, April 1—With the opening 
of the spring selling season, local deal- 
ers report their sales have increased to a 
large extent and all express themselves 
as pleased with the early showing. 

Stocks of cars on hand are heavy and 
are sufficient to take care of the first 
rush of spring orders. However, some 
dealers have said that they were not 
stocked as heavily this year as in the 
past because of the large investment 
necessary to carry a big stock. But the 
warehouses are comfortably filled and no 
one complains of a shortage of cars at 
this time. 

Used cars are moving more rapidly 
with the advent of warm weather and it 
is expected that a steady increase in 
their sale will be noticed as soon as the 
last vestige of winter disappears. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1—The spring 
outlook for the sale of cars in this terri- 
tory is far ahead of that of a year ago. 
The buying season has started early, and 
sales are being made, especially in the 
low and medium-priced cars, so rapidly 
that many retailers have had to replen- 
ish their stocks, which are now quite 
large, in spite of the rapid turnover. 

March sales in most cases were from 
10 to 20 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month for 1923 and consider- 
ably in advance of February, 1924. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 











Edmund & Jones Corp. stockholders will 
meet April 14 to vote on a proposition to 
increase the authorized common stock from 
40,000 to 80,000 shares and to amend the 
incorporation certificates so that ‘‘the capital 
of the concern shall at least be equal to the 
sum of the aggregate par value of all issued 
shares having: par value, plus the aggregate 
amount of consideration received by the 
corporation for the issuance of shares with- 
out par value, plus such amounts as, from 
time to time, by resolution of the board may 
be transferred thereto.’’ 


Studebaker Corp. stockholders after re- 
electing all the old directors, who in turn 
reelected the officers, approved the plan for 
splitting common shares of $100 par into 
no-par common on the basis of two and 
one-half new shares for one of old. A total 
of 2,500,000 no par common shares was 
authorized. There will be issued in ex- 
change for the 750,000 common shares of 
$100 par, 1,875,000 no par. shares. The 
remainder will be held in the treasury to be 
issued at the discretion of the directors. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car’ Co. has concluded 
arrangements with its bankers for the re- 
newal of $1,750,000 one year 6 per cent notes 
maturing April 16, 1924. Arrangements 
also have been made with the banks to in- 
crease loans, if necessary, in connection 
with the broadening of the company’s 
market by adding a moderately priced car 
to its line. The cash balance exceeds $1,- 
400,000 and it is stated no new financing is 
necessary. 


Jordan Motor Car Co.’s income account 
for the first two months of this year shows 
net profits of $9,555 after expenses and 
interest charges, etc., but before Federal 
taxes. Sales of cars netted $1,589,232 and 
cost of sales was $1,385,127. Manufacturing 
profits totaled $204,105 and selling, adminis- 
tration and general expenses, $155,488. The 
company’s surplus as of Feb. 29 was 
$2,138,938. 


Continental Motors Corp. stockholders 
have approved the issue of $10,000,000 fifteen 
year sinking fund 6% per cent gold bonds, 
the proceeds of which are to be used in 
retiring the 7 per cent gold notes outstand- 
ing and the company’s bank debt. Of this 
total Halsey, Stuart & Co. has taken 
$7,500,000, while the balance of $2,500,000 
will be retained in the treasury. 


New York Transportation Co., of which the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. is a subsidiary, re- 
ports that the bus line had net income of 
$1,285,924 in 1923 after all charges and taxes, 
equal to $5.71 a share on the $2,350,000 of 
capital stoek, compared with $1,141,059, or 
$4.85 a share in 1922. The consolidated state- 
ment shows a surplus of $815,924, against 
$671,059 in 1922, 


Hudson Motor Car Co. stockholders have 
approved a stock dvidend of 10 per cent, 
payable April 15 to stock of record April 10. 
They also have approved increasing the com- 
mon stock from 1,200,000 shares no par to 
2,000,000. Of the new stock 120,000 will be 
used for paying the 10 per cent stock divi- 
dend and the remainder held for future use. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. reports gross sales of 
$38,013,014 in 1923, against $34,122,847 in 1922. 
Net profits were $2,635,788, compared with 
$3,763,988, which, after deductions for pre- 
ferred, equals $4.54 a share earned on the 
$5,711,310 common stock of $10 a share value 
outstanding, against $7.13. Surplus amounts 
to $2,039,846, contrasted to $3,185,901, 


B. F. Goodrich Co. stockholders will be 
asked at the annual meeting to approve a 
reduction in the common stock from 1,500,000 
to 750,000 shares. This, it is said, will not 
mean any change in the capital of the com- 
pany so far as the stockholders are con- 
cerned, as all of the stock above 750,000 
shares is held in the treasury. 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. stockholders 
have approved the plan to issue $3,000,000 in 
three-year 6% per cent notes, maturing 
serially $500,000 each six months, beginning 
Dec. 1, 1924. Volume of business in January, 
February and March was $4,427,000, $5,461,000 
and $6,800,000 respectively. 

Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co.’s consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1923, 
shows assets of $17,386,026, which includes 
$1,148,305 cash, $1,332,813, accounts. re- 
ceivable and $4,825,331, inventories. The 
report shows net profit of $4,020,094 after 
the usual deductions. 

Indiana Truck Corp. has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on the preferred, payable April 1, to stock- 
holders of record of March 31. 


Dunlop Tire Marketing 
New Solid in Two Sizes 


BUFFALO, April 2—The Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co. is marketing a solid cush- 
ion tire, to be known as the Dunlop cush- 
ion, which at present will be built in two 
sizes, 36 x 6 and 36 x 5. 

The design of the Dunlop cushion is 
highly individualized. Through the cen- 
ter of the tire is a typical Dunlop mile- 
age strip. On each side and placed at 
angles are blocks somewhat of the same 
pattern as those on the standard Dun- 
lop solid non-skid. ‘These blocks serve 
to grip the road. 

The cushion or air channel of the tire, 
which runs through the center of the 
base just above the corrugated rim on 
which it is mounted, is claimed to elimi- 
nate the hot spot or region of fatigue 
found in some solids. 


New Motor Car Division 
Created by Case T. M. Co. 


RACINE, WIS., April 2—The Case T. 
M. Co. has created a new department of 
its business, to be known as the Case 
Motor Car Division. This will be in 
charge of G. B. Gunlogson, who has 
been with the company for fourteen 
years, in which time he has been in 
charge of the service department, re- 
search engineering, sales promotion and 
advertising. 

Mr. Gunlogson has had extensive ex- 
perience in selling and field work, and 
the new division will build up a strong 
sales and service organization. 


AVERY ASKS BANKRUPTCY 


CHICAGO, April 2—A voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Avery Co. of Peoria, IIll., manuacturer 
of tractors and farm implements. Lia- 
bilities are put at $6,000,000 and assets 
at $8,000,000. It is said liabilities do 
not include stock and other obligations. 
John W. McDowell of the Title Trust 
Co., Peoria, has been named receiver. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America, 








A tightening of money rates and a 
further recession in general commodity 
prices were features of the business sit- 
uation last week. The hesitation with 
regard to future commitments still pre- 
vails in most markets. A strengthening 
in stock quotations and in grain and 
cotton prices was observed on Monday of 
this week. 

The production of crude petroleum in 
the week ended March 22 averaged 1,- 
906,850 barrels a day, comparing with a 
daily average of 1,911,750 barrels in the 
preceding week and 1,846,600 in the cor- 
responding period last year. The great- 
est reduction was shown in California. 
where the average fell from 654,000 to 
645,500 barrels. 

Business failures reported to Brad- 
street’s for the week ended March 27 
numbered 431 as against 392 the week 
before and 380 a year ago. 

Bank debits to individual accounts re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
from 244 centers for the week ended 
March 26 totaled $9,829,000,000, showing 
a decline of about 2.6 per cent from the 
total for the preceding week, but an in- 
crease of 7 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 

Fisher’s index of wholesale commodity 
prices stood at 146.9 last week, compar- 
ing with 149.2 the week before and 167 a 
year ago, and marking the seventh suc- 
cessive decline from the year’s high in 
the week of Feb. 9. Bradstreet’s food 
index stood 1.2 per cent lower than in 
the preceding week and 5 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

Discounts by Federal Reserve banks 
increased $51,000,000 during the week 
ended March 26, most of the gain being 
in bills secured by Government obliga- 
‘tions. 

Loans of reporting member banks in- 
creased $151,000,000 during the week 
ended March 19, the gain being about 
equally divided between loans secured by 
stocks and bonds and commercial loans. 
Investments increased $35,000,000, while 
borrowings from Federal Reserve banks 
declined $53,000,000. Net demand depos- 
its increased $71,000,000. 

The withdrawal of funds by interior 
banks and end-of-month requirements 
combined to produce a tightening in the 
money market last week. Call loan 
rates rose from 3 to 5% per cent, while 
time money moved in small volume at 
4% to 4% per cent, according to matur 
ity. 


DART TRUCK SOLD 


WATERLOO, IOWA, April 1—The 
Dart Truck & Tractor Co. has been sold 
in receiver’s sale to Waterloo business 
men, and in the future will be operated 
as the Hawkeye Dart Truck Co. The 
new officers are: A. H. Caward, presi 
dent; W. B. Caward, vice-president; H. 
S. Caward, treasurer, and H. C. Wurster, 
secretary. 
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Retail Demand Rules 
Schedules at Plants 


Manufacturers Will Not Increase 
Programs Until Conditions in 


Field Warrant 


NEW YORK, March 31—Actual 
retail demand is governing oper- 
ations in automobile producing plants 
and no attempt will be made to 
increase manufacturing schedules 
until conditions are thoroughly an- 
alyzed and the extent to which the 
buying public can absorb the output 
is apparent. Producers generally be- 
lieve that with the coming of spring- 
like weather there will be a percepti- 
Up to now, 
March weather conditions have re- 
tarded sales and kept stocks from 
moving as rapidly as was anticipated 
earlier in the year. 

The conservative attitude adopted 
by producers will keep the industry 
from establishing new output records 
until it is shown that all cars pro- 
duced will be absorbed. With good 
weather, the early part of April 
should give a clear indication of the 
extent to which buying will go this 
spring and should present a base on 
which manufacturers can build their 
future production schedules. 


Business Was Running High 


Sales in January and February, up 
to the time bad weather set in, were 
excellent, and the industry, basing 
its outlook for future sales on the re- 
turns for those months, turned out in 
January 316,148 cars and trucks, as 
compared with 243,539 in the same 
month last year, and in February 
367,435, as against 276,934 last Febru- 
ary. About 10 per cent of this output 
was motor trucks and the rest pas- 
Senger cars. February of this year 
was surpassed by only three months 
of last year in output volume. 

High production marks during the 
pre-spring season were aimed at by 
the industry so that when the heavy 
buying movement started there would 
be a sufficient surplus of cars to take 
care of the demand. Throughout that 
production period producers showed 
no tendency to overload the market. 
Now that a surplus has been accumu- 
lated and the opening of what is still 
anticipated as being a heavy buying 
period has been delayed, no effort will 
be made to continue operations at a 
record breaking level. 

Commitments are being made cau- 
ously with parts makers. No evi- 
dence has been given, however, that 
any great curtailment of operations 


is contemplated, or that all producers 
in the industry will share in the slow- 
ing down. Manufacturers are holding 
themselves in a position to speed up 
to high levels as soon as they are 
justified in so doing by conditions in 
the retail sales field. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











Mutual Wheel Co., Moline, Ill., has re- 
ceived orders from the Firestone Steel 
Products Co., Akron, Ohio, for manufacture 
of wheels for balloon tire use. The Akron 
factory has been forced to farm out its work 
and the Mutual Wheel plant has been pushed 
to capacity production. 

Link Belt Co. has bought a site for a 
factory and warehouse on the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad in Detroit. The company 
will proceed at once to build a warehouse 
and office building and will erect a factory 
later. The warehouse will provide a place 
for the present distribution of the com- 
pany’s product to the automotive factories 
in the Detroit district. 


Plant Operations Wait 
on Big Buying Movement 
(Continued from page 801) 


have reduced output are actuated solely 
by a desire to keep stocks mobile and to 
guard against overstocking. There isn’t 
a factory that regards any of its dealers 
as being overstocked. One of the out- 
standing features of the present market 
condition is that factories with direct 
dealer contracts seem to be less affected 
by the slowing down than those operating 
through distributors. 

Dealers operating under distributors 
are reported as taking cars in consider- 
able volume, but apparently the dis- 
tributors are waiting for further inroads 
into their stocks before taking more cars 
from the factories. Sales of high priced 
cars appear less affected by weather con- 
ditions than those in the lower and 
medium priced fields. 

Cadillac and Packard are continuing 
at normal schedules, and Lincoln and 
Wills Ste. Claire business is on the in- 
crease. The Lincoln plant has brought 
its schedule to approximately thirty-five 
ears daily. Wills Sainte Claire reports 
sales to be ahead of production, and it is 
seeking an output in April of 600 cars. 


Balloon Tire Committee 
Appointed by N. A. C. C. 


NEW YORK, April 3—Directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce at their monthly meeting today ap- 
proved -the balloon tire committee as 
named by President Charles Clifton. 

On this committee are Alvan Macauley, 
Packard, chairman; H. H. Rice, Cadillac; 
O. C. Hutchinson, Hupp, and Robert C. 
Rueschaw, Reo. This committee is di- 
rected to investigate the balloon tire sit- 
uation from the viewpoint of the car 
manufacturers. 
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METAL MARKETS 








Try as the steel market would to mini- 
mize the untoward effect of the decline in 
automotive buying, gloominess is to the 
fore. As has been the case before when 
automotive demand slumped off, recourse is 
had to obsolete statistics in a hopeless ef- 
fort to show that the automotive indus- 
tries’ steel consumption is not the vital 
factor in the steel market which, in fact, 
it has come to be. 

“The automobile curtailment really amounts 
to little,” says one of the Pittsburgh steel 
market statisticians. ‘‘Notwithstanding vari- 
ous published statements to the contrary, 
the automobile industry has been consum- 
ing only about 7 per cent of the steel pro- 
duction, and thus a curtailment of 15 per 
cent in that quarter means only 1 per cent 
of all the steel.” According to so conserva- 
tive authorities as “The tron Age,” the 
automotive industries consumed last year 
approximately 3,500,000 tons of steel, con- 
siderably more than 7 per cent of the total 
production of approximately 31,000,000 tons. 

What is, however, far more important is 
that because the steel products entering 
into automotive consumption are bought in 
a relatively highly finished form, automotive 
support of the steel industry measured by 
dollars and cents, and not by tons, has 
come to be its very life blood, and any 
diminution of this support jeopardizes the 
well being of the entire steel market struc- 
ture. Nothing has happened in the last 
few weeks except the slowing off in auto- 
motive demand to exert an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the steel market, and it is solely 
due to this circumstance that the market 
today presents a flabby appearance all along 
the line. 

Competition for what orders overhang the 
market has become very keen, and con- 
cessions heretofore in vogue are giving way 
to much more incisive price cutting. So far 
full-finished automobile sheets have suffered 
least from the change, but the undertone 
of the market for this speciaity, which has 
ruled exceptionally firm so far, has turned 
decidedly easier, although most of the mills 
still have a comfortable reserve of business 
at full prices on their order books. 


Pig !ron.—Automotive foundries are virtu- 
ally out of the market. Even selling of 
single car lots has come to a standstill. 
Prices are strictly nominal in the absence 
of all interest in the part of melters. 


Aluminum.—Heavy shipments continue to 
arrive from abroad, especially from Norway, 
and the sole domestic producer is still the 
recipient of outstanding tonnages of Nor- 
wegian ingots. Somewhat of a lull is noted 
in fresh automotive demand, but prices are 


maintained on the basis heretofore prevail- 
ing. The possibility of lessened automotive 
consumption brings with it the possibility 


of an increase in the number of resale of- 
ferings. 

Copper.—Dullness enveloped the copper 
metal market in the last few days, and 
there has also been a falling off in the de- 
mand for copper and brass products. Roll- 
ing mills and wire drawers are watching 
the copper market closely, and will prob- 
ably turn buyers when inducements offer. 


Lead.—Small lots of lead arrived recently 
from abroad after the famine here had been 
relieved. The trend of the market continues 
toward lower levels, but in a very leisurely 
fashion, there being neither selling pressure 
nor much demand. 


Zince.—Demand is of retail proportions. 
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SHOWS 


Jan. 3-10—New York, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Bronx Armory. 


Jan. 24-31—Chicago, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation. 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory. 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


April 2-13—Barcelona, Automo- 
bile Exposition, under the 
auspices of the Confede- 
racion de Camaras Sindi- 
cales Espanolas del Auto- 
movilismo y _ Ciellismo, 
Palacio de Arte Moderno. 


6-27—Rosario, Argentina, 
under the auspices of the 
Automovil Club Argentino. 


April 8-22—Milan, Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, Sports Pal- 
ace. 


16-21—Johannesburg, 
South Africa, Witwaters- 
rand Motor and Agricul- 
tural Show. 


10-20—Madrid, Annual 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 


April 


April 


May 


Calendar 


al Association of Automo- 
bile Importers, Palacio del 
Helo y del Automovil., 


23-Sept. 6—Toronto, Ont., 
National Automobile Show 
in conjunction with the 
Canadian National Exhi- 
bition under the sanction 
of the Canadian Automo- 
tive Equipment Associa- 
tion and the Automotive 
Industries of Canada. 


Oct, 2-12—Paris, passenger cars, 
motor cycles, bicycles and 
accessories, Grand Palais. 

Oct, 17-25—London, Annual Pas- 
senger Car Show, Olympia. 

Oct. 22-31—Paris, motor trucks, 
stationary engines, garage 
tools and machine tools, 
Grand Palais. 


Aug. 


RACES 


April 24—Fresno. 


April 27—Trapani, Italy, Inter- 
national Automobile Race. 


May 30—Indianapolis. 
June 14—Altoona. 
July 4—Kansas City. 


Aug. 3—Lyons, France, 
pean Grand Prix. 


Sept. 1—Altoona. 


Euro- 


Sept. 1—Syracuse. 
Oct. 4—Fresno. 

Oct. 19—Kansas City. 
Nov. 24—Los Angeles. 


CONVENTIONS 


April 28-30—Buffalo, Eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gear Manufacturers 
Association, Lafayette 
Hotel. 


19-22 — Detroit, National 
Automotive Service Con- 
vention and Maintenance 
Equipment Show, under 
the auspices of the Service 
Division of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, General Motors 
Building, 

May 21-24—Detroit, Interna- 
tional Motor Transport 
Congress _ under th» 
auspices of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

3-4—Detroit, Midsummer 
Meeting of the Automobile 
Body Builders Association, 
Hotel Statler. 
June—Washington, Pan 
American Highway Con- 
gress, under the auspices 
of the Pan American 
Highway Mission. 


May 


June 


Automotive Industries 
April 3, 1924 


Sept. 22-26—Boston, Sixth Con- 
vention and Internationa} 
Steel Exposition of ty, 
American Society for Stee} 
Treating. 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 


April 2—Milwaukee Section, The 
Future Passenger Car, C. 
W. Pendock, chief engi- 
neer, Le Roi Co. : 


April 3—Detroit Section, Chassis 
Lubrication, F. H. Gleas- 
on, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit, 8 p. m. Din- 
ner, 6.30 p. m. 
17—Metropolitan Section, 
Fleet Maintenance, F. 
Winchester. 
15—Metropolitan Section, 
What Roads and Steels Du 
to Automobiles. 
June 24-27—Summer Meeting of 
a A. E., Spring Lake. 


April 


May 


Oct. 21-24—S, A. E. Production 
Meeting, Detroit. 

Nov. 18-19—Joint Service Meet- 
ing of the S. A. E. with 
the N. A, C. C. Cleveland. 

—Aeronautical Meeting at Day- 
ton at the time of the 
Pulitzer Races. 

January—S. A. FE. Annual Meet- 
ing, Detroit. 











Insurance Control 


by States Opposed 


‘WASHINGTON, April 1— Opposition 
to compulsory automobile insurance by 
State laws was voiced at the annual con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, which closed a three- 
day session here. Nearly one whole day 
was consumed by the agents in their dis- 


cussion of two subjects relating to the ° 


automobile industry. 

The first of these was “Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance by State Law,” 
and the second, “The Insurance Activity 
of Automobile Clubs.” While the sub- 
jects were supposed to be unrelated so 
far as the annual program of the con- 
vention was concerned, much of the 
actual discussion of one subject related 
to the other. 

A resolution was almost unanimously 
adopted to the effect that while automo- 
bile insurance was a good thing, not only 
for the general public, but for the auto- 
mobile owner as well, it was not within 
the province of the States to administer 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

Specific opposition to the proposal of 
of the Maryland Legislature, embodied 
in a bill now pending there, to force all 
automobile owners to have a certain form 
of insurance, was voiced. W. G. Carter, 
president of the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents, told the members 
of the conference that the bill would be 
dangerous to the best interests of the 
insurance agents and not serve the best 
interest of the automotive public, inas- 
much as it provided for a State controlled 
and administered insurance fund. 

He denied that automobile insurance 
would be any cheaper under State rates 
than under the insurance companies’ ad- 
ministration and rates. 

J. A. Giberson of Alton, Ill., and Judge 





W. H. Tomlinson, secretary of the Ohio 
Insurance Agents Association, were oth- 
ers who voiced their opposition to a 
State controlled compulsory automobile 
insurance proposition, each of them tak- 
ing the position that, while automobile 
insurance would be beneficial to the in- 
surance companies and to the insured, 
it was an improper form of paternalism 
for the States to assume to administer 
the act in their jurisdiction. 

In discussing the insurance activity 
of automobile clubs, the delegates ex- 
pressed their opinion that the merging 
of the National Motorists Association and 
the American Automobile Association 
was not to the best interest of the insur- 
ance business or the merged associations. 
It was pointed out that the N. M. A. 
organization was one which had its in- 
ception solely for “service to the mo- 
torist,” while the A. A. A. provided for 
various forms of insurance for its mem- 
bers. 


Uruguay Increases Duty 
on Automotive Products 


WASHINGTON, April 1—An aver- 
age increase of approximately 10 per 
cent in the import duties of automobiles, 
trucks, parts and accessories imported 
into Uruguay became effective on Jan. 
28, the Tariff Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce has 
been advised by the American Consul at 
Montevideo. 

The new tariff law provides that this 
increase shall be in force for three years. 
The former duty on automobiles and 
trucks was levied on an ad valorem basis, 
but the new schedule provides for an 
official valuation which has been specifi- 
cally set for each make and type of car, 
the general provision being an increase 
of about 10 per cent in the customs 
duties. 


Shippers Organize 


New Advisory Board 


CHICAGO, March 31—The automotive 
industry is to be well represented on the 
committees of the Mid-West Regional 
Advisory Board, which was formally or- 
ganized at a meeting held at the LaSalle 
Hotel here. Two distinct committees are 
to look after the interests of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The Committee on Automobiles and 
Trucks will be headed by K. A. Moore 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce as chairman, with George M. 
Sherman, general traffic manager of the 
Studebaker Corp., as vice-chairman. The 
Committee on Automobile Parts and Ac- 
cessories will be headed by G. B. New- 
man, traffic manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, as chairman and 
G. B. Hetherington, traffic manager of 
the A. O. W. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, as 
vice-chairman. 

The board is designed to obtain a bet- 
ter understanding between shippers and 
carriers and to advance the mutual in- 
terests of these two elements of indus- 
try. The board, of which R. C. Ross of 
Chicago is general chairman, and Robert 
Hula of Chicago, general vice-chairman, 
is to have parental authority over the 
various committees representing the dif- 
ferent industrial interests, but each com- 
mittee is-to be given rather a free hand 
in the treatment of questions in its own 
field. 

In event of a car shortage or rate 
complaint, for instance, affecting auto- 
motive shippers, one or both of the auto- 
motive committees will immediately take 
steps looking to an adjustment. The com- 
mittees will be in constant touch with 
representatives of the railroads, although 
they will take no railroad representatives 
into the membership of the board. 





